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Official Recognition of 
The Pianola 
By Emperor William 


His Majesty Issues a Royal Warrant of Appoint- 
ment to the President of The Aeolian Company 


er > HIS distinguished honor follows the on of 
feel fe es a Weber Pianola Piano by Emperor William two 


sa years ago. The instrument was installed in the 


Wes 
Ce 4 Royal Palace in Berlin upon His Majesty's express 
Ses i 


sec 03 command. A few days later word was received 
that he desired to retain the Pianola Piano permanently and had 
ordered that a bill be sent. 


The Court of Prussia is one of the most conservative in all Europe in respect 
to the issuing of Royal Appointments. It is altogether impossible for a firm which 
does not actually deserve this honor to obtain it. His Majesty’s action is therefore 
a most important and signal recognition of the Pianola’s merits. 


It is known that the Kaiser is accustomed to play the Pianola Piano with 
much enthusiasm and delight, and that furthermore his appreciation is shared by the 
other members of the Royal Household. It is customary not to issue an Appoint- 
ment sooner than five years after a purchase. That the President of The Aeolian 
Company was accorded this honor within two years after a Pianola Piano had 
passed into His Majesty's possession is the best evidence of the complete satisfaction 


which it has given to its eminent owner. 








6 e 
Alway S, ut ts Whenever you hear of important honors being 
“4 awarded to a Piano-player, whether by Royalty, 
The P ianola by great musicians or by leading educational 
institutions, you will find upon investigation it is always the Pianola that 
is so distinguished. The reason lies in the pronounced superiority of the 


Pianola, both musically and mechanically, a condition which causes it to be 
recognized throughout the entire world as the standard instrument of its kind. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


FROM A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT 


THIS PORTRAIT WAS PAINTED AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, IN THE SUMMER OF 1860, BY GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT, ONE OF THE FIRST ARTISTS TO PAINT LINCOLN, 
IT REPRESENTS MR. LINCOLN IN THE OPEN, WITH A STORM BREAKING, HE HOLDS A ROPE WITH UNTWISTING STRANDS, E} EMATIC OF THE DISMEMBERING 
UNION. THE PICTURE IS OWNED BY JOHN STANTON PALMER, OF STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
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Comment 
Lincoln 


One of the delightful things about LrncoLn 
was his freedom from cant. He never set out to 
“set an example.” He lived his life simply and 
naturally, thought out and spoke the thought 
that was in him, did the work he found to do, and 
let his example shift for itself. By consequence 
it is one of the great examples, one of the great 
inspirations, of human history. 

It is tit to eneourage any one in his opinion 
of humankind that humanity loves LincoLn § as 
it does. Ife was not pretty, not handsome, not 
graceful, not originally refined, not accomplished 
in the matters that belong to what is known as 


liberal education. There never was a homelier 
hero nor one less embellished with decorative 
endowment of any kind. But the great heart 


of humanity and the great heart of LincoLNn are 
two that beat as one. Just now on the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth there is an exceptional 
volume of writing about him. There will be less 
about him in print for a few months to come— 
a little less—and then the steady current of Lin- 
coLN literature will flow on again. His story, 
and his stories, are always being told, and then 
told over again and over. with such variations 
or inventions as the busy minds of the writers 
for the public press are able to supply. Really, 
we Americans have to go back all the way to 
King Davin to find an historical character of 
equal popularity. And the basis of popularity 
in both men is the same—they were both so in- 
corrigibly human! Our ABRAHAM was a much 
less faulty man than Davin, far better controlled 
and regulated, but they were alike in that they 
were both great captains with great and gentle 


hearts, putting their trust in the Lord, drawing: 


all. men unto them, striding wunconquerable 
through difficulties, dangers, reverses and mis- 
takes to victories that could not be denied them 
and a sure place in the love of mankind. 

And they both joined the gift of articulate 
expression to the gift of effectual action. Davin 
played the harp, and was accounted good at it. 
If Lixcotn had ever learned to play the fiddle, 
there was that in him that would doubtless have 
got out of a fiddle somewhat of what it held: 
Davip lifted up his voice, and the sound of it 
still endures among the treasures of living lan- 
guage. A few short deliverances of LincoLn 
have sufficed to enthrone him among the masters 
of human speech. Scholars dissect his letters 
and speeches to discover the secret of his style, 
and wonder where he learned his use of words. 
Who taught Dav? Who taught Homer? Who 
taught Swakespeare? Lrxcotn had the same 
master. His wireless caught voices from the 
same currents. The common technique of ex- 
pression he had learned and in a good school. 
Ile learned to read, and read the Bible and Shake- 
speare; he learned to speak, and spoke so as to 
persuade. He learned to know words and how 
to use them, and when his mind thought great 
thoughts and his heart felt what a great heart 
can feel, the little, nimble, common words shaped 
themselves forth for him in forms of simple 
majesty. It was art; oh yes, a little art, but all 
but lost in the splendid current of inspiration. 
It is not 
pieces great, but the tones that are behind them, 
the same tone in the Gettysburg address, in the 


Linco.tn’s words that make his great. 
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letter to Mrs. Brxsy, in portions of his great 


addresses. How the tone gets behind the words 
is a question that belongs, not to rhetoric, but to 
magic. Somehow, what is in the mind and in 
the heart can be put into words, but the doing of 
it greatly is so rare and so inexplicable as to be 
a kind of miracle that leaves the doctors of letters 
perplexed and dumb. 

God gave him understanding. When all is 
said of LincoLn, it comes to that. They tell us 
that his four years’ study of campaigning made 
him a great master of the art of war. He was 


a lawyer, a politician, a leader, a statesman; the, 


balance of his faculties was always maintained; 
his sense of proportion and of values was never 
amiss. He knew men and understood their rela- 
tions to one another, both what they were and 
what they should be. That is all. He understood, 
and used his understanding for unselfish ends. 


Alf Doubts Dispelled 

The report comes from Panama that the en- 
gineers designated by President RoosrveLt to 
advise Mr. Tarr about the canal approve the 
lock system which they recommended originally. 
Their verdict was based upon an_ exhaustive 
examination consuming, as near as we can make 
out, about half a day. Mr. Tart benevolently 
acquiesced and, in a speech to the Red Cross 
Society, announced that ships would pass from 
sea to sea before January 1, 1915. So that settles 
that. 


The Anti-Japanese Agitation 

Up to this writing conservative influences in 
California have availed to defeat all anti-Jap- 
anese legislation, and seem likely to succeed in 
that purpose to the end. Governor GILLETTE is 
opposed to all of the anti-Japanese bills, and 
would use his veto if any of them should come to 
him. The anti-alien land bill and those pro- 
hibiting aliens from being directors of corpora- 
tions and restricting them in residence districts 
at the option of boards of supervisors have, so 
far, failed to pass either house of the California 
Legislature, though the vote on the latter bill 
in the Lower House was close. The separate- 
school bill, called by President Roosrvett “ the 
most offensive of all,” passed the Lower House 
on February 4th, 46 to 28. It is declared that this 
measure cannot pass the California Senate, and 
is in no danger of becoming a law. Nevertheless, 
since it is the expression in a new form of the 
same purpose that made trouble two years ago, 
when it was under advisement by the Board of 


“ducation of San Francisco, it is worth looking» 


over in its present form. The bill reads: 


Section 1,662 of the political code is hereby amend- 
ed so as to read as follows: 

W_ 1,662-—Every school, unless otherwise provided 
by law, must be open for the admission of all children 
between six and twenty-one years of age residing in 
the district, and the Board of School Trustees of City 
Board of Education have power to admit adults and 
children not residing in the district, whenever good 
reasons exist therefor. Trustees shall have the power 
to segregate children of filthy or vicious habits or 
children suffering from contagious or infectious dis- 
eases and also to establish separate schools for Indian 
children or for children of Mongolian or Japanese or 
Chinese descent. When such separate schools are estab- 
lished, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, or Mongolian 
children must not be admitted into any other school, 
provided that in cities and towns in which the kinder- 
garten has been adopted or may hereafter be adopted 
as part of the public primary schools, children may 
be admitted to such kindergarten classes at the age 
of four years, and provided further, that in cities 
or school districts in which separate classes have 
been or may hereafter be established for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf, children may be admitted to such 
classes at the age of three years. 


Of the proposals contemplated in this bill, Presi- 
dent RoosEvELT said in a message, two years ago, 
that 


to shut them (the Japanese) out from the common 
schools is a wicked absurdity, when there are no first- 
class colleges in the land, including the University 
and College of California, which do not gladly weleome 
Japanese students,’ and on which Japanese students 
do not reflect credit. 


Senator Perkins of California does not consider 
the proposed law wicked, but gives temperate ex- 
pression to the local sentiment in California 
about it, as follows: 


The people of California, in their attempt to secure 
regulation of Japanese attendance in their schools, do 
not desire to do anything that will disrupt general 
treaty policies with Japan. The question as to wheth- 
er Japanese should be admitted to the schools and 
universities of the State should be left, in my opinion, 
to the school boards and the regents of the colleges. 
In the case of the higher schools and universities, I 
do not think there has been or would be in the future 
any objection to having Japanese students. 

In the lower schools, however, the objection has been 
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that there were often Japanese children much older 
than the American children, and the former often 
kept back the latter because they knew little English 
and had to be taught slowly. The people of California 
are right on the question. The right to furnish sepa- 
rate schools for Japanese, as well as for other Asiatics, 
should be given to the individual school authorities 
of the State as a police provision. 


The School Questions 

The fact that the same legislative body that re- 
jected the anti-alien land bill and the other anti- 
Japanese bill, passed the separate-school bill, indi- 
cates that the California legislators have extra 
forcible convictions about this last bill. If one 
accepts Senator Perkins’ statement of the case, 
it is impossible not to sympathize with them. 
If the Japanese scholars are so old or so back- 
ward in the English language as not to make 
advantageous fellow pupils for the American 
children they ought to go to separate schools, 
and that could probably be managed if it did not 
incidentally involve the classification of the Jap- 
anese with the “Mongolians.” To that classifi- 
cation they make strong objection, denying that 
they are “ Mongolians,” and claiming a different 
and much more aristocratic ethnical derivation 
than that of the Chinese, Koreans, and other 
Asiatic nations. Certainly Japanese contempt 
for “Mongolians” in California cannot be al- 
lowed to become the basis of a serious difference 
between two great and polite nations, both toler- 
ably well furnished with wise people. We pre- 
sume the school troubles and all other troubles 
will go over this time, and where they are practi- 
eal and pressing will be adjusted or cured some- 
how by school boards or subordinate officials. But 
the disposition of the Pacific States to protect 
themselves from Oriental immigration and _ ex- 
ploitation is a large subject that is likely to com- 
pel attention from wise minds for a good many 
years to come. 


We Humbly Decline the Invitation 

The following letter comes to 
from Cleveland: 

DEAR Sirs,—As you probably know, we intend to 
make the What-Would-Jesus-Do movement world-wide. 
This is a great undertaking, and we seek your co- 
operation in making it a success. 

An “International What-Would-Jesus-Do Com- 
mittee” has. been formed to spread the movement. 
The first and third Sundays in March, with the two 
weeks intervening, have been set aside for the interna- 
tional trial of the question “ What Would Jésus Do?” 
At the second mass meeting in every city it will be 
endeavored to make the rule a permanent, lifelong 
principle. Certificates similar to the one enclosed will 
be given to all who take the life pledge. Hereafter 
the first Sunday in every year, the anniversary of the 
beginning of the movement in Cleveland, will be known 
as “In His Steps” Day, when great mass meetings of 
reaffirmation and reconsecration will be held thruout 
the English-speaking world. The movement will be 
permanent, life pledges being taken and new members 
being added continually. Over two thousand Cleveland 
young people have already become life members. 

It is an effort to bring Christians face to face with 
the one Perfect Example, now so obscured by the 
tangle of creeds, doctrines, theologies, and isms that 
encumber us. 

Will you aid us by noticing the movement editori- 
ally? If you desire, I should be glad to prepare a 
personal article on the movement, describing the 
events of its inception, some serious, some humorous, 
its wonderful growth in Cleveland, the criticisms that 
have been advanced, and especially the experiences 
of the young people who entered the trial. 

Earnestly hoping that you may be able to help us 
in this great work, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Wittarp D. PRICE, 
Originator and Pres. I. W. Committee. 


If our good friend in Cleveland will excuse us, 
we will leave the considerable undertaking he men- 
tions in the hands in which it now reposes. As a 
secular paper, not to say profane, the WEEKLY feels 
very imperfectly competent to assist in instructing 
multitudes of eager persons, mostly young, as to 
what details of conduct would conform, or not 
conform, with the inspiring example the influence 
of which it is the purpose of the movement to 
strengthen and expound. Christianity is a spirit, 
we take it, and not a code. Not only different 
individuals, but different communities, feel its 
inspirations and see its requirements differently. 
We guess there are a good many details in which 
Christian conduct in New York would diverge 
from Christian conduct in Cleveland, and if we 
undertook to spread, not only in this neighbor- 
hood, but throughout the very wide region into 
which the WEEKLY penetrates, an Ohio conception 
of Christian duty and conduct, we know we should 
get into trouble right away, and become an 
arena for dispute over countless matters like the 
details of Sunday-keeping, church-going, prayer- 
meetings, the use of alcohol and tobacco (espe- 
cially cigarettes), the maximum of permissible 
profits in business, and other concerns of like 
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character. The wonderful sagacity of the Founder 
of Christianity is in nothing more apparent than 
in what He did not do and did not say, and in His 
avoidance of specific directions for regulating in 
detail the conduct of life. We do not feel com- 
petent ourselves to give such directions by whole- 
sale, and would even be loath to endorse before- 
hand the qualifications of our Ohio brethren for 
a task that calls for so delicate and profound a 
judgment. No doubt it is a narrow-minded 
bigotry that makes so many outsiders feel that 
they prefer the Galilee edition of Christianity 
to any that is likely to be published from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, but so it is, and with this as with 
other human errors we must be patient, until 
such time as Wisdom shall have perfected her 
work, and ali good people see all things alike. 


Sanguine Expectations 

Mr. Tarr even hopes that the canal will be finished 
before the expiration of his term of office—Wash- 
ington Despatch. 
Make it terms of office. It gives hope a more 


substantial foundation. : 


Minnesota Continues Wet 

County option was beaten in the Minnesota 
Legislature on February 4th by a vote of 44 to 73. 
The State has a local-option law applying to cer- 
tain districts and towns, and seems disinclined 
to go farther. Minnesota lives pretty far north, 
and considerations of latitude may enter into 
its feelings on the liquor question.- It also has 
a large Seandinavian population that is used to 
northerly habits of life. Alcohol is less harmful 
to human life in cold climates than in warm ones, 
or so the doctors say, though the W. C. T. U. 
would doubtless refuse to admit that it is less 
harmful anywhere. Moreover, the better and 
more responsible is the population of any State 
the less is its need of stringent liquor laws. If 
Minnesota is less excited about liquor laws than 
some other States in her neighborhood and else- 
where, it is fair to infer that she has reason to be. 


Direct Nominations Opposed 

It is not plain sailing yet for the direct- 
primary-nominations idea which finds so puis- 
sant a champion in Governor Huanes. Mr. Roor 
is counted against it by inference because le is 
cpposed to the popular election of Senators, which 
is usually found in the same group of political 
wants as the direct-nomination proposal. Mr. 
Root, however, explicitly declined to express an 
opinion about direct nominations. President 
ScuurMan of Cornell frankly opposes it. Speak- 
ing at Utica, on February 5th, on “Some Public 
Reforms,” he said handsome things of Governor 
Huaues and the reforms he has advocated, but 
went on to say: 

When, however, we come to the question of direct 
primary nominations we move in an entirely different 
atmosphere. It is no longer a question of reverence 
for the right, of regard for the Constitution, or of 
loyalty to great political principles. Whether the 
people of New York shall adopt the new system of 
primary nominations is a mere question of expediency. 
It is a question on which there may be difference 
of opinions, not only between parties, but within the 
same party. The whole issue concerns merely the 
working of a piece of political machinery. Only 
practice can reveal how the proposed system of direct 
nominations would work. 


For himself, President ScuurmMaNn doubts that the 
change proposed is expedient. He said that in 
a month’s journey through the West as far as 
San Francisco he had talked about it with rep- 
resentative men—Governors, legislators, judges, 
and the like—both in States where the direct- 
nominations system had been adopted, and in 
States where it was not in use, with the result 
that he was sceptical of the wisdom of adopting 
such a system in New York. His opinion will 
carry weight because it will seem to be thought- 
ful, intelligent, and disinterested. 

Speaker Wapsworrtu’s views will be discounted 
for what bearing the requirements of practical 
politics may be supposed to have on _ them. 
Nevertheless, they are intelligent, and the views 
of the practical politician deserve attention. In 
a speech at the Lumber Dealers’ dinner in AIl- 
bany the Speaker argued that under the direct 
primaries large centres of population would have 
an advantage. In Erie County the city of Buf- 
falo could gobble up all the offices without con- 
sideration for the rural voters. 


Under the direct-nominations plan the Tammany 
organization in the Borough of Manhattan could, for 
years and years to come, hold by the ‘throat the 
Democratic party of the Greater City of New York, 
and could nominate and control the entire city ticket, 
with perhaps now and then a Brooklyn Democrat 
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succeeding in getting his name on the election ballot. 
Where would the people of the Boroughs of the Bronx, 
of Queens, and of Richmond be under such a system? 
Republicans and Democrats alike, they would be ab- 
solutely and inevitably swamped. 


Governor Hucurs is highly competent to discuss 
this bugaboo which the Speaker conjures up, and 
will do so, no doubt, and we shall see how much 
is left of it when he gets through. Less vul- 
nerable seem these observations with which the 
Speaker wound up his remarks: 


Take my word for it, the greatest fallacy which 
advocates of direct primary nominations indulge in 
is that this proposed system will do away with party 
leaders or so-called bosses. It will not do away with 
them. The desire and necessity for leadership is in- 
herent in human nature. People accept it and follow 
it implicitly as long as it is honest. When it ceases 
to be so they turn and rend it. Under the direet- 
nominations system the influence of the boss would 
continue to control while his public responsibility 
would cease. 


We do not see that as things are now the boss’s 
sense of public responsibility oppresses him very 
seriously, but it is possible that it might weigh 
somewhat less on him under the system proposed. 
To beat the devil round the stump is an imper- 
fectly effectual way to get rid of him. To keep 
him running is some gain, but he is apt, like the 
bug of poesy, to getethere all the same. 


Nevada’s Nerves More Calm 

The Senate of the powerful State of Nevada, 
with its population of 42,335 souls, including 
Chinamen, Indians, Mongolians, and Japanese, 
is reported at this writing to have tabled the 
Dopce resolution of the Nevada Assembly asking 
for a war fleet in the Pacific, and referring to the 
Japanese as “a menace to America’s peace.” We 
applaud this action. Why should Nevada worry? 
Most of its valuable property is deep under- 
ground and can only be detached by _ blasting- 


powder. Invaders could not spare time to get it 
out. If they did get some of it out, Nevada would 


be little the worse off, since ever since the State 
began business, folks resident elsewhere have 
been getting metals out of her mountains and 
taking them away, and of all who have done so, 
only one has ever sent anything back to benefit 
the State. That is what a missionary from 
Nevada said the other day, and added that the 
ene mine-owner who had remembered Nevada to 
her benefit was CLARENCE Mackay. At any rate, 
Nevada need not worry. If the Japanese ships 
look seary, her population can always climb a 
tree. 


Aff the World is Scared 

It is a pleasure to commend the composing 
example of the Nevada Senate to London, which 
is reported to be vociferous with sudden fright 
over the possibility of the invasion of England 
by a hostile army. The cable despatches say that 
all the croakings of all the British Hospsons have 
suddenly taken effect under the stimulant of a 
new play called An Englishman’s Home, which 
has awakened the people to a realization of what 
war might mean. It is strange. Every con- 
siderable country in Christendom, including our 
own, is running in debt for the means of defence. 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia, France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland are facing deficits for war 
and navy expenditures, and Spain has just or- 
dered a forty-million-dollar navy from England. 
It is time that flying-machines came along and 
made self-defence impossible, since it is now get- 
ting so expensive as to be incompatible with life. 


She Says True 

“Too much is hidden,” says Miss Mary Gar- 
pEN. A great text, from which a thousand profit- 
able sermons might be preached. 


Our National Nerve-cure 

Credit the Evening Post with an interesting 
and optimistic deduction. Contemplating the 
tranquil behavior of all hands on the Republic 
and the Florida, the sensible deportment of the au- 
diences that walked safely out of three burning 
theatres in the country within a year, and the 
cold-blooded usefulness of the Russian sailors at 
Messina, and concluding that in spite of the 
croakings of neurologists, human nerves were 
probably never so steady as they are now, it in- 
quires: 

Is it because the yellow journal has so habituated 
the race to cataclysms that men face the real event 
as calmly as they do the imaginary ones in the scare- 
heads? 


Maybe that is one important reason. 
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Something 





like what the’cold bath has done for the English- 
man and the hot bath for the Japanese, it may 
be the function of the scare-head newspaper to do 


for the American. To be used to shock is to dis- 


regard it. 


Bad Books for Children 

There passed away recently an old lady of 
eighty-cne who doubtless had amiable and lovable 
qualities, but who managed to create and to per- 
petuate beyond the average length allowed a 
mortal, one of the most objectionable heroines of 
juvenile fiction. Marrua FINLEY was eighty-one 
when she died; she was forty when she gave ta 
the world her long-lived heroine, Elsie Dinsmore, 
and from that year we read Elsie’s various ex- 
periences of life to the extent of something more 
than thirty volumes. Elsie’s career began -at the 
age of seven, and her first serious and deliberate 
undertaking in this vale of tears was to convert 
her worldly father to her own views of what was 
right and fitting. Her father was a moral man, 
but he would on read the newspapers 
or indulge in worldly conversation on the Sab- 
bath Day. Elsie at seven had pronounced and 
firm-set principles on all such matters, and she 
suffered untold her father’s short- 
comings, and determined at whatever cost to her- 


oceasion 


miseries over 


self to “skeer him into de Kingdom,” as an old 
negro preacher used to say. She often tried to 


turn his mind to serious matters; she set him an 
example of the most unctuous virtue; but all 
through the first volume and well into the second 
this prodigal parent insisted upon thinking him- 
self as capable of judging of right and wrong as 
his infant daughter. There was also a young, un- 
married Aunt Eunice, whese flippaney and world- 
liness are used as a foil to set off the righteous- 
ness of the pious infant. Elsie is requested by 
her father to sing a on the Sabbath, but 
such is her fortitude that she sits on the piano- 
stool and preaches until she faints away rather 
than give in, and she is finally borne unconscious 
from the room by a Mr. Trevilla (we have to 
trust our memory for names), who in an ensuing 
volume has the hardihood to become Elsie’s hus- 
band. Elsie is finally reduced to fever and nerv- 
ous exhaustion by her refractory parent, and is 
at point of death, having still exhorted him in 
delirium, when finally his heart is touched, he is 
eonverted. Elsie recovers and goes on her way 
preaching and converting to the end of her 
creator’s life. There is no doubt that the writer 
of these books was quite guiltless of evil 
intentions, and was herself the victim of environ- 
It is sad, none the less, 
little 
many 


worse, 


song 


any 


ment and mistaken ideals. 
to think that these objectionable 
should still fill the shelves of 
libraries in small tewns, and, 
circulate from Sunday-sehool libraries. 
healthy and morbid qualities in them 
unholy attraction for children who have not had 
fair advantages, and nothing could be more un- 
wholesome than the irreverence, the stupidity of 
these volumes. 


books 
publie 
should 
The un- 
have an 


Does the World Improve? 

Casting doubt on the optimistic suggestion 
that the world is getting better, a correspondent 
writes: 


Up to a century and a half ago there were no such 

things as slums and slum life. Insanity and suicides 
increase yearly—that means not brute disaster, but 
conscious agony—thinking till the misery of it gets 
beyond control. There is less beauty, real beauty, 
leisure, fine workmanship, in the world than in the 
Middle Ages. Nothing as wonderful as the Cathedral 
of Chartres could be built to-day—there is no one to 
conceive it, no people patient and loving enough to 
carry out the conception. The bitterness of the dis- 
tinctions between great wealth and great poverty 
has never been so fierce or so evil. The only progress 
I can see is a progress in physical comforts, railroad 
trains, electric lights, automobiles, and pavements, 
and these do not profoundly solace the spirit of man. 
We have no building like the great cathedrals or 
Venetian palaces, no sculpture to compare with the 
Greek, no pictures that touch those of the Italian 
Renaissance, no poets like SHAKESPEARE and DANTE. 
I don’t believe we’re progressing half as much as 
you think. We’re just hustling around and making 
a lot of racket, but the results are mainly vulgarity, 
cheapness, noise and haste, and bad taste—bad taste 
everywhere! 
The perfection of art is not the measure of the 
progress of civilization. Art does best sometimes 
when folks do very ill. The bitterness between 
wealth and poverty is nothing in this country to 
what it is in Europe, and it is in this country 
that the march of progress is best measured. 
Taste in some things has improved here enor- 
mously in twenty-five years. Venice was beau- 
tified by pirates with their loot. That method 
is frowned upon in these days. 
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THERE are some good salaries coming to some Amer- 
ican teachers. The income of the McKay endowment 
of $4,000,000 to Harvard for a technical school is to 
go, by the testator’s directions, not much for buildings, 
but chiefly for men and apparatus. Technical experts 
are valuable men, and have a kind of knowledge that is 
marketable at high prices. As to that the Boston 
{dvertiser tells this edifying story: 


President CraFTs was once approached by some pro- 
gressive business men who informed him that they 
were willing to pledge something like $10,000 a year 
to induce some great German chemist to come to this 
country to teach. They wanted the best man in the 
profession. So the “Tech” president went to Ger- 
many and picked out the desirable man, only to find 
that the professor was getting, at his own university, 
more than double the income that the Americans con- 
sidered so wondrously large for a college professor. 
Naturally, he declined to consider the small offer of 
the American. There are European professors who re- 
ceive annually $25,000, even $40,000 (in a few cases), 
a year. The great SieMENS brothers are now million- 
aires, although, of course, the larger part of their 
fortune has come through patents. But to get such 
men a university must pay salaries as yet unknown 
in this country. 





Great teachers are worth their salt. It is even 
worth while, on broad economie grounds, to pay them 
enough to enable them to raise families. It is not 
advantageous to the country that lines of descent in 
which talent runs should fade out under the restrictive 
pressure of extreme economy. The better the market 
for talent is, the greater will be the supply. 


President Exvior, who has lately been travelling 
about and saying farewell to Harvard men all over the 
country, dwells in every speech upon the opportunities 
for service that such an office as his gives its incum- 
bent. That is the rare privilege which, according to 
President Evior, every Harvard man desires or should 
desire, which the President of Harvard has in full 
measure. Another point Dr. ELior makes is that it is 
a peculiarity of his oflice to see humanity only on its 
best side. Parents providing and arranging for the 
welfare of their children are seen at their very best, 
he thinks. The students themselves, so far from 
giving the President worry and anxiety, appear to him 
in a quite contrary light. ‘“ Yesterday,” said Dr. 
ELior in one of his addresses, “I had two problems 
presented to me by two Seniors. One wanted to know 
what I thought his best duty in the choice of a calling. 
He had two chances. One would lead him to return to 
the State from which he came; the other would take 
him far from home. One offered him a good position 
as owner and manager of a country journel; the other 
was a good place in a very successful factory where he 
might rise soon to a Jeading position. He presented 
his problem to me; and just the sight of the con- 
scientiousness, the keenness. the eagerness with which 
he grappled that problem, was inspiring and enlighten- 
ing to me. The other had a similar alternative. — It 
was a question of duty. ‘Which way shall [I go? 
One of the alternatives was the consular service; and 
his motive there was the hope that he might get a 
place in the country where his mother was born and 
brought up. The other would keep his mother in this 
country, where she felt herself an alien. This is just 
one illustration of the sort of intereourse which is 
constant between the President of the university and 
the students.” 


= 
Correspondence 
BRITISH RULE IN iNDIA 
Fanuary 26, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The papers recently contributed by your Eng- 
lish correspondent gave a pleasing account of the 
benevolent promise announced by Queen Victoria, and 
display satisfaction in its fulfilment. 

The view, unhappily, is not so clear to a foreign 
observer. 

Her Majesty declared (and none can doubt the sin- 
cerity of her words) that the government would be 
administered “in the spirit of generosity, benevolence, 
and religious feeling.” ... and that “our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability, and 
integrity to discharge.” . .. This was in 1858. 

In 1879 Lord Lytton, then Viceroy of India, de- 
clared in a state paper: “I do not hesitate to say 
that both the government of India and of England 
appear to me, up to the present moment, unable to 
answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken every 
means in their power of breaking to the heart the 
word of promise they had uttered to the ear.” 

Lord Morley’s proposal, to replace the mocking 
simulacra described by your correspondent, with a 
representation invested with real influence in  legis- 
lation and in important exeeutive function, seems to 
stamp insincerity on what has been done, while it 
seeks to give eflicacy to the royal promise of fifty 
years ago. 

Admitting the advantages in the nature of police 
regulation following the Pax Britannica, the sup- 
pression of Thuggee, of self-torture, self-immolation, 
and so forth, the effeet of foreign rule on the charac- 
ter, national and individual, and on the general 
prosperity seems quite another matter. 

The observers may question, with Bishop Heber, 
whether any advantage compensates for the degrada- 
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tion of a whole people in political, social, and material 
being. 

The number of natives in political employment, as 
stated in these letters, illustrates the Bishop’s saying, 
when we learn that the average compensation of the 
Hindu in government employ equals £36 against 
£607 for the foreigner. (The half-breed comes in 
for £81.) Nor is there any lack of educated and 
competent natives trained for political avocations. 

Meredith Townsend, in Asia and Europe, speaks of 
the gradual] decay of much of which they were proud 
—the slow death, which even the Europeans perceive, 
of the Indian art, Indian culture, Indian military 
spirit. Architecture, engineering, literary skill, are 
all perishing out—so perishing that Anglo-Indians 
doubt whether Indians have the capacity to be archi- 
tects, though they built Benares, or engineers, though 
they dug the artificial lakes of the Tanjore. 

In the early part of the last century Mr. William 
Thackeray, of the Board of Revenue in Madras, wrote 
in an official report: “In India that haughty spirit, 
independence, and deep thought, which the possession 
of great wealth sometimes gives, ought to be sup- 
pressed. We do not want generals, statesmen, and 
legislators; we want industrious husbandmen.” 

And Mr. H. S. Boys, retired on pension in 1889, 
wrote, “For some reasons it is not desired for the 
peasant that the standard of comfort should be very 
materially raised.” . 

It is not apparent that the native ought to be 
grateful for railways partly in aid of military strategy 
for his suppression, built by foreign capital, stocked 
at twice their. cost and then taken over, out of his 
taxes, at 125 per cent. Now, when irrigation is carried 
out where rivers abound and a profit on the under- 
taking is secure, while on the central plains where 
six feet of water falls in a short time and runs off, 
the construction of reservoirs is neglected. Sir Arthur 
Cotton demonstrated it is possible to save these re- 
gions from dire famine if not to make the works 
financially very profitable. 

Nor can the native be grateful for the annual re- 
mittance of more than £16,000,000 to England for 
home charges; nor for £8,000,000 for the cost of ex- 
change for this remittance. 

Nor can he rejoice over a Jand tax of 50 per cent. 
of the net produce, especially when it is levied on an 
oflicial estimate of what ought to be produced. Nor 
can he think it just to expend all of the proceeds of 
this tax on civil and military government. At least, 
so it strikes the observer. Nor does the trifling in- 
crease in population of, say, 1 per cent. per annum, 
seem to bespeak welfare among a prolific people. 

Nor does the partition of Bengal, despite the pas- 
sionate protest of its people. appear to be anything 
but a violation of the solemn pledge of the Empress 
of India—in the view of the onlooker. So that to 
the observer from these shores the national unrest 
seems to have solid grounds, and the proposals of 
Lord Morley will be welcomed as the most hopeful 
augury for India that this generation or its fathers 
have witnessed, in spite of the disapproval of many 
of tlie foreign administrators and the admirers of 
Ltritish policies in India. 

I am, sir, 
CuarLes B. Sourrer. 


AN OLD FRIEND 
GREENWOOD, Wis , Fanuury 20, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn—I noticed some time ago you reported an 
old) subscriber for HaAnrrer’s Wrekty. [| might say 
that I have been a subscriber since 1862; lived in 
Columbus, Wisconsin, then. I did think I would 
part company with the paper when you took thie 
stand you did against Roosevelt, the President the 
people of Wisconsin honor. I found it hard to part 
with an old friend. Will forgive you, and trust you 
may see error of your way. 

I am, sir, 
Erastus Bowen. 


BULLY FOR YOU, ALSO 


JACKSONVILLE FLa., Fanuary 11, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In WEEKLY of January 2d, you speak of Henry 
Caple as a subscriber of forty-six years, Bully for 
Henry. 

But that is nothing. FI have Harrer’s Montuty 
bound since 1866. Also Harper’s Pictorial History of 
the Civil War. Have been a regular subscriber for the 
MonTULY since 1869, and for the WEEKLY and BAZAR 
since they started. Also HArprEeR’s YOUNG PEOPLE 
many years, till my kids outgrew it. 

I an, sir, 





J. H. Norron. 


ROOSEVELT AND PULITZER, 1901-1909 
‘The World,’ New York $Fanuary, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—There is a dramatic contrast between the 
treatment of Theodore Roosevelt by Joseph Pulitzer 
in 1901 and the treatment of Joseph Pulitzer by 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1909. 

No sooner had news reached New York that Presi- 
dent MeKinley had been stricken by an assassin’s 
bullet than Mr. Pulitzer sent word to the World 
office that the name of Czolgosz must not be printed 
more than once, and that when reference to him was 
demanded by the news he should be called merely 
“the assassin.” His purpose, Mr. Pulitzer explained, 
was to prevent any attempt at mock - heroics over 
Czolgosz, to do what he could to prevent the popu- 
larizing of the name of the assassin, to prevent the 
surrounding of his miserable head with any halo of 
false glory; in brief, there was to be no_ second 
Guiteau. 

William MeKinley died, and Mr. Roosevelt was sum- 
moned from a hunting trip to sueceed as President 
the man who had lingered for eight days on a bed 
of pain. Mr. Roosevelt had behind him two centuries 
and a half of American ancestry; Mr. Pulitzer was 
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a naturalized citizen who had fought for his adopted 
country in what Mr. Roosevelt often has called “ the 
big war.” 

Mr. Pulitzer told his editors that Mr. Roosevelt 
was assuming the Chief Magistracy under conditions 
that would be trying to any man, and conditions 
especially trying to one of Mr. Roosevelt’s impulsive 
temperament. He is likely to make mistakes; any 
man would, continued Mr. Pulitzer; but do not: criti- 
cise him until he has had every chance to get his 
bearings and settle down to the administration of 
his great office. Moreover, if Mr. Roosevelt should 
do anything worthy of praise, praise him, even going 
out of your way to do it. 

Such was the consideration shown by the editor 
for the President and the Presidency in mid-September, 
1901. Ten days later'the World sent its Washington 
correspondent, who had heen obeying the orders of 
his chief in letter and in spirit. to the White House 
to ask for some information. This is the reply that 
was made to him: “ The President knows but two 
kinds of correspondents—those who are friendly and 
those who are unfriendly, and your name is No. 1 on 
the unfriendly list.” ~ 

The contrast between the views of the two men, as 
to the difficulties besetting a new President, is made 
the more interesting by the present course of the 
President toward the editor and his newspaper. 

I am, sir, 
. 8. D. Cloak. 


/ ESAU 


Watertown, N. Y, Fanuary 16, 19090. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—May a true lover of such as Esau be allowed 
to thank Esau’s good and appreciative friend for the 
tribute just read in to-day’s issue of the HARPER’s 
WEEKLY? 

Being so weak as to be utterly unable to control 
the tears when we happen to look at the “ worn place 
under the apple tree,” we are obliged to mentally 
grip the hand of Esau’s friend because of a similar 
ache when we long for the friendly wag of a pathetical- 
ly short stump of a tail, and the cheery warm greet- 
ings of the happiest, sunniest, breeziest little fellow 
that ever answered to the name of Mac(rregor. 
“Sandy,” like Esau, in spite of loving friends and 
tender care, drooped, and could not tell us what ailed 
him, but left a memory of patient forbearance with us 
who loved him. 

Who can say, knowingly, that he had not a soul? 
Pardon this intrusion, but I] wanted to express my 
appreciation of the appreciation of dear Esau. 

May he and Sandy Mac meet me in the happy 
hunting-grounds. Cannot or will you not give us 
soon your opinion of the immortality of our animal 
friends, especially dogs, in this same column. I’m 
afraid it means more to me than the political -page. 

I am, sir, 
ELIZABETH MACG. 


ONE ISSUE OF THE WEEKLY 
Fort Wortu, TExAs, Fanuary 31, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harpers Weekly: 

Sir,—From your issue of January 30th, I have sent 
the article “ The Greatest Bank in the World” to a 
friend m Aurera, Illinois, who knew its present presi- 
dent when the latter was a boy; the articles “ Two 


Letters ” and * The Deadly Fourth Mile” to a Harvard , 


Freshman; the “ Foozle” illustration to a “ shut-in” 
friend who is very fond of a joke; “ An Apostle of 
Esperanto ” to an Illinois follower of that cult; the 
* Seeing ‘London ” motor monologue to a conductor of 
one of the London motors in question; “ Are Ameri- 
cans Provincial?” to a friend in Vicksburg, while I 
have pasted the poem “ Brotherhood Limited” in my 
scrap-book on Socialism, and ‘* The True Story of a 
Story ” in my secrap-book called * The Genesis of Well- 
known Jokes.” 

So I think I have put to good use a large amount of 
good material. I am, sir, 


D. M. 





The National Zoo 


Tuk Teddy Bear 

Has sought his lair, 
The Lyre-Bird is still. 

His tender note 

No more shall fioat 
And set our hearts athrill. 


The Mollyeod 
Is *neath the sod. 

His day at last is thorough, 
He’s met his fate 
Meticulate, 

And all his flights are flew. 


The Anani 
Has passed awi, 
Dead as the golden goose. 
No more we hear 
The songs of cheer 
From prancing Cariboose. 


The Paragraffe 
That made us laugh 
Has taken to its hole. 
The gnawing tooth 
Of busy Slooth 
Is buried like a mole. 


But in the cage 
Where they did rage 
With strident roar and scream, 
A milder eall 
Doth tell to all 
The ’possum rules supreme. 
Horace Dopp GASsTIT: 
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A. Leale, M.D. 


THIS DETAILED NARRATIVE OF THE ASSASSINATION AND DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 
WHICH IS HERE PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME, WAS WRITTEN BY THE SURGEON WHO WAS THE 
FIRST TO MINISTER TO HIM AND WHO REMAINED UNINTERRUPTEDLY AT HIS SIDE TO THE END 


GT the historic pageant in Washing- 
K ton, when the remains of President 
Lincoln were being taken from the 
» White House to the Capitol, a car- 
riage immediately preceding the 
catafalque was assigned to me. Out- 
side were the crowds, the martial 
music, but inside the carriage [| 
was plunged in deep self-communion, 
until aroused by a gentle tap at the window of my 
carriage door. An oflicer of high rank put his head 
inside and exclaimed, “ Dr. Leale, I would rather 
have done what you did to prolong the life of the 
President than to have accomplished my duties dur- 
ing the entire war.” I shrank back at what he said, 
and for the first time realized the importance of it 




















FORD’S THEATRE IN TENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, 
IN WHICH LINCOLN WAS SHOT ON GOOD-FRIDAY 
NIGHT, APRIL 14, 1865, BY JOHN WILKES BOOTH 


all. As soon as I returned to my private office in 
the hospital, I drew down the window-shade, locked 
the door, threw myself prostrate on the bare wood 
floor, and asked for advice. The answer came as 
distinetly as if spoken by a human being present 
“Forget it all.” I visited our Surgeon-General, 
Joseph K. Barnes, and asked his advice; he also said, 
“Cast it from your memory.” 

On April 17, 1865, a New York newspaper reporter 
called at my army tent. invited him in, and ex- 
pressed my desire to forget all the recent sad events, 
and to occupy my mind with the exacting present and 
plans for the future. Recently, however, several of 
our companions expressed the conviction that history 
now demands, and that it is my duty to give, the de- 
tailed facts of Lincoln’s death, as I know them, and in 
compliance with that view I have prepared this paper 
on the subject. 

One of the most cruel wars in the history of the 
world had nearly elosed. 

The people of the United States were rejoicing at the 
prospect of peace and returning happiness. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, after the surrender of General Robert 
EK. Lee, visited Richmond, Virginia, exposing him- 
self to great danger, and on his return delivered an 
address from the baleony of the White House. 

I was then a commissioned officer in the Medical 
Department of the United States Army, having been 
appointed from my native State, New York, and was 
on duty as surgeon in charge of the wounded com- 
missioned officers’ ward at the United States Army 
General Hospital, Armory Square, Washington, D. C., 
where my professional duties were of the greatest 
importance and required constant and arduous atten- 
tion. For a brief relief and a few moments in the 
fresh air, I started one evening for a short walk 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. There were crowds walking 
toward the President’s residence. These I followed. 
and arrived just at the commencement of President 
Lincoln’s last public address to his people. From 
where I stood [ could,distinetly hear every word he 
uttered, and [I was profoundly impressed with his 
divine appearance as he stood in the rays of light 
which penetrated the windows of. the White House. 

The influence thus produced gave me an intense 
desire again to behold his face and study the charac- 
teristics of the “Savior of his Country.” Therefore, 
on the evening of April 14, 1865, after the comple- 
tion of my daily hospital duties, [ told my ward 
master that I would be absent for short time. As 
a very large number from the Army stationed near 





Washington frequently visited the city, a general 
order was in force that none should be there without 
a special pass; and all wearing uniform and out at 
night were subject to frequent challenge. To avoid 
this inconvenience, officers stationed in Washington 
generally removed all signs of their calling when 
off duty. I changed to civilian’s dress and hurried to 
Ford’s Theatre, where I had been told President Lin- 
coln, General Grant, and members of the Cabinet 
were to be present to see the play, Our American 
Cousin, I arrived late at the theatre, at 8.15 P.M., 
and requested a seat in the orchestra, whence I could 
view the occupants of the President’s box, which, 
on looking into the theatre, I saw had been beauti- 
fully decorated with American flags in honor of the 
occasion. As the building was crowded, the last 
place vacant was in the dress circle. I was greatly 
disappointed, but accepted this seat, which was near 
the front on the same side and about forty feet from 
the President’s box, and soon became interested in 
the pleasing play. 

Suddenly there was a cheering welcome, and the 
acting ceased temporarily out of respect to the 
entering Presidential party. Many in the audience 
rose to their feet in enthusiasm and vociferously 
cheered while looking around. Turning, [ saw in 
the aisle a few feet behind me, President Lincoln, 
Mrs. Lineoln, Major Rathbone, and Miss Harris. Mrs. 
Lincoln smiled very happily in acknowledgment of the 
loyal greeting, gracefully curtsied several times, and 
seemed to be overflowing with good cheer and thank- 
fulness. I had the best opportinity to see distinctly 
the full face of the President, as the light shone 
directly upon him. After he had walked a few feet 
he stopped for a moment, looked upon the people he 
loved, and acknowledged their salutations with a 
solemn bow. His face was perfectly stoical; his deep- 
set eyes gave him a pathetically sad appearance. The 
audience seemed to be enthusiastically cheerful, yet he 
looked peculiarly sorrowful, as he slowly walked with 
bowed head and drooping shoulders toward the box. 
I was looking at him as he took his last walk. The 
memory of that scene has never been effaced. The 
party was preceded by a special usher, who opened the 
door of the box, stood to one side, and, after all had 
entered, closed the door and took a seat outside, 
where he could guard the entrance to the box. 

The play was resumed and my attention was con- 
centrated on the stage, until I heard a disturbance 
at the door of the President’s box. With many 
others I looked in that direction and saw a man en- 
deavoring to persuade the reluctant usher to admit 
him. At last he succeeded in gaining an entrance, 
after which the door was closed and the usher re- 
sumed his place. 

For a few moments all was quiet and the play 
again held my attention. until suddenly the report 
of a pistol was heard, and a short time after I saw 
a man in midair leaping from the President’s box 
to the stage, brandishing in his hand a drawn dag- 
ger. His spur caught in the American flag festooned 
in front of the box, eausing him to stumble when 
he struck the stage, and he fell on his hands and 
knees. He quickly regained the erect posture, how- 





























THE HOUSE OPPOSITE FORD'S THEATRE TO WHICH 
LINCOLN WAS PORNE, AND IN WHICH HE DIED NINE 
HOURS LATER WITHOUT REGAINING CONSCIOUSNESS 
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ever, and hopped across the stage, flourishing his 
dagger, clearing the stage before him and drage'ng 
the leg which was subsequently found to be broken. 
He disappeared behind the scene on the opposite side 
of. the stage. Then followed cries that the President 
had been murdered, interspersed with cries of: * Kill 




















DR. LEALE, WHO PLANNED AND DIRECTED THE TREAT- 
MENT OF THE MORTALLY WOUNDED PRESIDENT. 
THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN IN WASIIINGTON IN 1865 


the murderer!” “Shoot him!” ete., from different 
parts of the building. The lights had been turned 
down, a general gloom was over all, and the panic- 
stricken audience were rushing toward the doors for 
exit and safety. 

I instantly arose, and in response to cries for help 
and for a surgeon I crossed the aisle and vaulted 
over the seats in a direct line to the President’s box, 
forcing my way through the excited crowd. The door 
of the box had been securely fastened on the inside 
to prevent any one following the assassin before he 
had accomplished his crvel object and made his es- 
cape. The obstruction was with difficulty removed, 
and I was the first to be admitted to the box. 

The usher having been told that I was an army 
surgeon, had lifted up his arm and had _ permitted 
me alone to enter. I passed in, not in the slightest 
degree knowing what I had to encounter. At this 
moment, while in self-communion, the military com 
mand “ Halt!” came to me, and in obedience to it 
1 stood still in the box, having a full view of the 
four other occupants. Then came the advice, “ Be 
calm!” and with the calmest deliberation and force 
of will I brought all my senses to their greatest ac- 
tivity and walked forward to my duty. 

Major Rathbone had bravely fought the assassin. 
His arm had been severely wounded and was bleeding. 
He came to me holding his wounded arm in the hand 
of the other, beseeching me to attend to his wound. 
1 placed my hand under his chin, looking into his 
eyes; an almost instantaneous glance revealed the 
fact that he was in no immediate danger, and in re- 
sponse to appeals from Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Harris, 
who were standing by the high-backed armehair in 
which President Lincoln sat, I went immediately to 
their assistance, saying I was a United States Army 
surgeon. I grasped Mrs. Lincoln’s outstretched hand 
in mine while she cried piteously to me: “ Oh, Doctor, 
is he dead? Can he recover? Will you take charge 
of him? Do what you can for him. Oh, my dear 
husband!” ete. I soothingly answered that we would 
do all that possibly could be done. While approach- 
ing the President, I asked a gentleman who was at 
the door of the box to procure some brandy and an- 
other to get some water. 

As I looked at the President, he appeared to be 
dead. His eyes were closed and his head had fallen 
forward. He was being held upright in his chair by 
Mrs. Lincoln, who was weeping bitterly. From his 
crouched-down sitting posture it was evident that 
Mrs. Lincoln had instantly sprung to his aid after 
he had been wounded and had kept him from tum- 
bling to the floor, By Mrs. Lincoln’s courage, 
strength, and energy the President was maintained 
in this upright position during all the time that 
elapsed while Major Rathbone had bravely fought 
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the wound he made was 














situated within two inches 
of the physiological point 
of selection when instant 
death is desired. A Der- 
ringer pistol had been 
used, which had sent a 
large round ball on its aw- 
ful mission through one of 
the thickest, hardest parts 
of the skull and into the 
brain. The history of sur- 
gery fails to record a re- 
covery from such a fearful 
wound and I have never 
seen or heard of any other 
person with such a wound 
and injury to the sinus of 
the brain and to the brain 
itself, who lived even for 
an hour. 

As the President did not 
then revive, I thought of 
the other mode of death, 
apnea, and assumed my 
preferred position to revive 
by artificial respiration. I 
knelt on the floor over the 
President, with a knee on 
each side of his pelvis and 
facing him. I leaned for- 
ward, opened his mouth, 
and introduced two ex- 
tended fingers of my right 
hand as far back as possi- 
ble, and by pressing the 
base of his paralyzed 
tongue downward and out- 
ward, opened his larynx 
and made a free passage 
for air to enter the lungs. 
| placed an assistant ai 
each of his arms to ma- 
nipulate them in order to 
expand his thorax, then 
slowly to press the arms 
down by the side of the 
body, while I pressed the 
diaphragm upward; meth- 
ods which caused air to be 
drawn in and forced out 
of his lungs. During the 
intermissions I also, with 
the strong thumb and fin- 
gers of my right hand, by 
intermittent sliding pres- 








MRS. LINCOLN AS THE MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


the assassin and removed the obstruction from the 
deor of the box. 

| placed my finger on the President’s right radial 
pulse, but could perceive no movement of the artery. 
For the purpose of reviving him, if possible, we re- 
moved him from his chair to a recumbent position 
on the tloor of the box, and as I held his head and 
shoulders while doing this, my hand came in con- 
tact with a clot of blood near his left shoulder. Re- 
membering the flashing dagger in the hand of the 
assassin, and the severely bleeding wound of Major 
Rathbone, | supposed the President had been stabbed, 
and while kneeling on the floor over his head, with 
my eyes continuously watching the President's face, 
I asked a gentleman to cut the coat and shirt open 
from the neck to the elbow to enable me, if possible, 
to check the hemorrhage that I thought might take 
place from the subclavian artery or some other bloo:l- 
vessel. This was done with a dirk knife, but no 
wound was found there. I lifted his eyelids and saw 
evidence of a brain injury. [ quickly passed the 
separated fingers of both hands through his blood- 
matted hair to examine his head, and then I discov- 
ered his mortal wound. The President had been 
shot in the back part of the head, behind the left ear. 
I easily removed the obstructing clot of blood from 
the wound, and this relieved the pressure on the 
brain. 

The assassin of President Lincoln had evidently care- 
fully planned to shoot to produce instant death, as 


sure under and beneath the 
ribs, stimulated the apex 
of the heart, and resorted 
to several other physio- 
logical methods. We repeated these motions a num- 
ber of times before signs of recovery from the pro- 
found shock were attained; then a feeble action of the 
heart and irregular breathing followed. 

The effects of the shock were still manifest by such 
great prostration that I was fearful of any extra 
agitation of the President’s body, and became convinced 
that something more must be done to retain life. I 
leaned forcibly forward directly over his body, thorax 
to thorax, face to face, and several times drew in a 
long breath, then forcibly breathed directly into his 
mouth and nostrils, which expanded his lungs and 
improved his respirations. After waiting a moment I 
placed my ear over his thorax and found the action 
of the heart improving. I arose to the erect kneeling 
posture, then watched for a short time and saw that 
the President could continue independent breathing, 
and that instant death would not occur. 

I then pronounced my diagnosis and prognosis: 
“ His wound is mortal; it is impossible for him to re- 
cover.” This message was telegraphed all over the 
country. 

When the brandy and water arrived, I very slowly 
poured a small quantity into the President’s mouth. 
This was swallowed and retained. 

Many looked on during these earnest efforts to re- 
vive the President. but not once did any one suggest 
a word or in any way interfere with my actions. 
Mrs. Lincoln had thrown the burden on me and sat 
near by looking on. 
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In the dimly lighted box of the theatre, so beauti- 
fully decorated with American flags, a scene of his- 
toric importance was being enacted. On the carpeted 
floor lay prostrate the President of the United States. 
His long, outstretched, athletic body of six feet four 
inches appeared unusually heroic. His bleeding head 
rested on my white linen handkerchief. His clothing 
was arranged as nicely as possible. He was irregu- 
larly breathing, his heart was feebly beating, his 
face was pale and in solemn repose; his eyelids were 
closed, and his countenance made him appear to be 
in prayerful communion with the Universal God he 
always loved. I looked down upon him and waited 
for the next inspiration, which soon came, “ Remove 
to safety.” From the time Mrs. Lincoln had placed 
the President in my charge I had not permitted my 
attention to be diverted. Again I was asked the 
nature of his wound, and replied in these exact words: 
“His wound is mortal; it is impossible for him to 
recover. 

While I was kneeling over the President on the floor, 
Dr. Charles 8. Tafft and Dr. Albert F. A. King had 
come and offered to render any assistance. I[ ex- 
pressed the desire to have the President taken, as 
soon as he had gained sufficient strength, to the nearest 
house on the opposite side of the street. I was asked 
by several if he could not be taken to the White House, 
but I responded that if that were attempted the Presi- 
dent would die long before we reached there. While 
we were waiting for Mr. Lincoln to gain strength, 
Laura Keene, who had been taking part in the play, 

















JOUN WILKES BOOTH, THE MURDERER OF LINCOLN 


From a wood-cut published in ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” for 
pril 29, 1865 


appealed to me to allow her to hold the President’s 
head. I granted this request, and she sat on the floor 
of the box and held his head on her lap. 

We decided that the President could now be moved 
from the possibility of danger in the theatre, to a 
house where we might place him on a bed in safety. 
To assist in this duty I assigned Dr. Tafft to carry his 
right shoulder, Dr. King to carry his left shoulder, 
and detailed a sufficient number of others, whose names 
I have never discovered, to assist in carrying the 
body, while I carried his head, going first. We reached 
the door of the box and saw the long passage lead- 
ing to the exit crowded with people. I called out 
twice: “ Guards, clear the passage! Guards, clear the 
passage!” A free space was quickly cleared by an 
officer, and protected by a line of soldiers in the posi- 
tion of present arms with swords, pistols, and bayonets. 
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Booth’s escape from the box in which he shot the President 


THE MURDERER LEAPED FROM THE UPPER BOX TO THE 


BEHIND THE SCENES, ESCAPING IN THE SUDDEN PANIC BY A REAR DOOR 
for April 29, 1865 


” 


From a wood-cut published in ‘“‘ Harper’s Weekly 


the stage below.] 


STAGE AND DARTED 


{O. Dark corridor leading from the dress-circle to box.—H. Entrance to corridor:—I. The bar used by Booth 
to prevent entrance from without.—J. Dress-circle.—K. The parquette.—L. The foot-lights.—M. The 
stage.—F. Open door to the President's box.—G. Closed door.—N. Place where Booth vaulted over to 


Diagram of the theatre box occupied by President Lincoln 
From a wood-cut published in ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” for April 29, 1865 
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THE DEATH-BED OF ABRAHAM’ LINCOLN 


Gov. Farwell, Illinois Sec. Welles, Navy 


FROM A PAINTING BY JOHN H. LITTLEFIELD, TO WHOM THE PERSONS IN THE PICTURE GAVE SPECIAL SITTINGS 


Copyright, 1866, by John H. Littlefield 





























THE LOG CARIN WHERE, IN HARDIN COUNTY, KENTUCKY, ABRAHAM LINCOLN THE HOUSE AT EIGHTH STREET AND CAPITOL AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, 
WAS BORN ON FEBRUARY 12, 1809. THE CABIN IS STILL PRESERVED INTACT 


ILLINOIS, 


FROM WHICH LINCOLN WENT TO THE WHITE HOUSE IN 1861. THE HOUSE IS 


AS A MEMORIAL OF THE HUMBLE LIFE FROM WHICH THE PRESIDENT AROSE NOW USED AS A LINCOLN MUSEUM AND CONTAINS MANY VALUABLE RELICS 


When we reached the stairs, I turned so that those 
holding the President’s feet would descend first. At 
the door of the theatre [ was again asked if the 
President could be taken to the White House. I 
answered, “ No, the President would die on the way.” 

The crowd in the street completely obstructed the 
doorway, and a Captain, whose services proved in- 
valuable all through the night, came to me, saying, 
“Surgeon, give me your commands and I will see that 
they are obeyed.” I asked him to clear a passage to 
the nearest house opposite. He had on side arms, and 
drew his sword. With the sword and a word of com- 
mand he cleared the way. We slowly crossed the 
street. It was necessary to stop several times to give 
me the opportunity to remove the clot of blood from 
the opening to the wound. A barrier of men had 
been formed to keep back the crowds on each side of 
an open space Jeading to the house. Those who went 
ahead reported that the house directly opposite the 
theatre was closed. I saw a man standing at the door 
of Mr. Petersen’s house, diagonally opposite, holding 
a lighted candle in his hand and beckoning us to enter. 
This we did, not having been interrupted in the 
slightest by the throngs in the street; but a number 
of the excited populace followed us into the house. 
The great difficulty of retaining life during this brief 
time occupied in moving the President from the 
theatre to Mr. Petersen’s house conclusively proved 
that the President would have died in the street, if 
I had granted the request to take him such a long dis- 
tance as to the White House. 

I asked for the best room and we soon had the 
President placed in bed. 

He was lifted to the longitudinal centre of the bed 
and placed on his back. While holding his face up- 
ward and ‘keeping his head from rolling to either 
side, I looked at his elevated knees caused by his 


to leave the room. After we had given the President 
a short rest I decided to make a thorough physical 
examination, as I wished to see if he had been wound- 
ed in any other part of the body. I requested all 
except the surgeons to leave the room. The Captain 
reported that my order had been carried’ out, with 
the exception of Mrs. Lincoln, to whom, he said, he did 
not like to speak. I addressed Mrs. Lincoln, explain- 
ing my desire, and she immediately left the room. 
I examined the President’s entire body from his hea: 
to his feet and found no other injury. His lower 
extremities were very cold and I sent the hospital 
steward, who had been of great assistance to us in 
removing the President from the theatre, to procure 
bottles of hot water and hot blankets, which were 
applied. I also sent for a large sinapism, and in a 
short time one very nicely made was brought. Th’‘s 
I applied over the solar plexus and to the anterior 
surface of his body. We arranged the bedclothes, 
and I assigned Doctor Tafft and Doctor King to 


"keep his head upon the pillows in the most com- 


fortable position, relieving each other in this duty; 
after which I sent an oilicer to notify Mrs. Lincoln 
that she might return to her husband. She came 
in and sat on a chair placed for her at the head of 
the bed. As the symptoms indicated renewed brain 
compression, I again cleared the opening of clotted 
blood and pushed forward the button of bone, which 
acted as a valve, permitted an oozing of blood. and 
relieved pressure on the brain. I again saw good 
results from this action. 

After doing all that was professionally necessary, 
I stood aside for a general view and to think what 
to do next. While thus watching, several army ofli- 
cers anxiously asked if they could in any way as- 
sist. I told them my greatest desire then was to 
send messengers to the White House for the Presi- 
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LINCOLN’S FINAL RESTING-PLACE. THE MONUMENT ERECTED OVER THE TOMB OF THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR 


IN OAK RIDGE CEMETERY, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, AND 


great height. This uncomfortable position grieved me, 
and I ordered the foot of the bed to be removed. 
Doctor Tailt and Doctor King reported that it was 
a fixture. Then I requested that it be broken off; 
as I found this could not satisfactorily be done, I 
had the President placed diagonally on the bed and 
called for extra pillows, and with them formed a gen- 
tle inclined plane on which to rest his head and 
shoulders. His position was then one of repose. 

The room soon filled with anxious people. I called 
the officer and asked him to open the window, and 
order all except the medical gentlemen and _ friends 





THE SCENE OF ELABORATE CENTENARY EXERCISES 


dent’s son. Captain Robert T. Lincoln; also for the 
Surgeon-General, Joseph K. Barnes; Surgeon D. Wil- 
lard Bliss, in charge of Armory Square General Hos- 
pital; the President’s family physician, Dr. Robert 
K. Stone; and to each member of the President’s Cab- 
inet. All these desires of mine were fulfilled. 
Having been taught in early youth to pay great 
respect to all religious denominations in regard to 
their rules concerning the sick or dying, it became 
my duty as surgeon in charge of the dying President 
to summon a clergyman to his bedside. Therefore, 
after inquiring and ‘being informed that the Reverend 
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Doctor Gurley was Mrs. Lincoln’s pastor, I immedi- 
ately sent for him. 

Then I sent the hospital steward for a Nelaton 
probe. No drug or medicine in any form was admin- 
istered to the President, but the artificial heat and 
raustard plaster that I had applied warmed his 
cold body and stimulated his nerves. Only a few 
were at any time admitted to the room by the officer 
whom I had stationed at the door, and at all times | 
had maintained perfect discipline and order. 

While we were watching and letting Nature do her 
part, Doctor Tafft came to me with brandy and water 
and asked permission to give some to the President. 
| objected, stating as my reason that it would pro- 
duce strangulation. Doctor Tafft left the room, and 
again came to me stating that it was the opinion of 
others also that it might do good. I replied, “I will 
grant the request, if you will please at first try by 
pouring only a very small quantity into the Presi- 
dent’s mouth.” This Doctor Tafft very carefully did. 
The liquid ran into the President’s larynx, producing 
laryngeal obstruction and unpleasant symptoms, which 
took me about half a minute to overcome; but no last- 
ing harm was done. My physiological and practical 
experiences had led to correct conclusions. 

On the arrival of Dr. Robert K. Stone, who had 
heen the President’s family physician during his resi- 
dence in Washington, I was presented to him as the 
one who had been in charge since the President was 
shot. I described the wound and told him all that 
had been done. He said he approved of my treat- 
ment. ; 

Surgeon-General Joseph K. Barnes’ long delay in ar- 
riving was due to his going first to the White House, 
where he expected to find the assassinated President ; 
then to the residence of Secretary Seward and his sen, 


‘both of whom he found requiring immediate atten- 


tion, as they’ had been severely wounded by the at- 
tempts of another assassin to kill them. 

On the arrival of the Surgeon-General and Assist- 
ant-Surgeon-General Charles H. Crane, I reported 
what we had done, and officially detailed to the Sur- 
geon-General my diagnosis, stating that whenever the 
clot was allowed to form over the opening to the 
wound the President’s breathing became. greatly em- 
barrassed. The Surgeon-General approved the treat- 
ment, and my original plan of treatment was con- 
tinued in every respect until the President’s death. 

The hospital steward arrived with the Nelaton 
probe and an examination was made by the Surgeon- 
General and myself, who introduced the probe to a 
distance of about two and a half inches, where it 
came in contact with a foreign substance which lay 
across the track of the ball. This was easily passed 
and the probe was introduced several inches farther, 
where it again touched a hard substance at first sup- 
posed to be the ball; but as the white porcelain bulb 
of the probe, on its withdrawal, did not indicate the 
mark of lead, it was generally thought to be another 
piece of loose bone. The probe was ititroduced the 
second time and the ball was, supposed to be dis- 
tinetly felt. After this second exploration nothing 
further was done with the wound except to keep the 
opening free from coagula, which if allowed to form 
and remain for a short time produced signs of in- 
creased compression. the breathing becoming profound- 
ly stertorous and intermittent, the pulse more feeble 
and irregular. 

After I had resigned my charge all that was pro- 
fessionally done for the President was to repeat oc- 
casionally my original expedient of relieving the brain 
pressure by freeing the opening to the wound and to 
count the pulse and respirations. The President’s 
position on the bed remained exactly as I had first 
placed him, with the assistance of Doctor Tafft and 
Doctor King. 

Captain Robert T. Lincoln came and remained with 
his father and mother, bravely sustaining himself 
during the course of the night. 

On that awful memorable night the great War 


‘Secretary, the Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, one of 


the most imposing figures of the nineteenth century, 
promptly arrived and recognized at that critical period 
of our country’s history the necessity of a head to our 
government, and, as the President was passing away, 
established a branch of his War Department in an ad- 
joining room. There he sat, surrounded by his coun- 
sellors and messengers, pen in hand, writing to Gener- 
al Dix and others. He was soon in communication 
with many in authority and with the government and 
army officials. By Secretary Stanton’s wonderful 
(Continued on page 27) 
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° “ An Idyl of the Sea” 


“The Wife of the Artist" 























“Boys in Swimming” 


A New York Exhibit of 
laster’s Art 





a Spanish 


By Charles De Kay 


QHE reproach which used to be addressed 
to Manhattan, that foreign art had n 
opportunity to exhibit itself on the is- 
i land, save through art-dealers, is by way 
of disappearing in this year 1909. -The 
Metropolitan Museum has offered prince- 
ly hospitality to the collection of modern German 
paintings, sculptures, and etchings, which was or- 
ganized by Mr. Hugo Reisinger. The Metropolitan 
has at last a series of new galleries well fitted for 
such a show. And now we have another museum, that 
of the Hispanic Society in Audubon Park, disman- 
tling its walls and moving the cases containing the 
rare and almost priceless collections of its president, 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington, in order to show several 
hundred paintings of the modern Spanish artist, Senor 
Sorolla-y-Bastida. 

Sefor Sorolla is not. merely modern, he is very 
modern. He may be classed among the students of 
sunlight who have done great things for painting 
under their leader, Claude Monet, without in all 
eases following that leader closely in the technical 
processes whereby one arrives at a result. Less sci- 
entifically exact, less logical, perhaps, this painter of 
the open air leans toward that section which sees 
first of all in a group, or a landscape, or a marine, 
certain broad masses of color. These rather than the 
line and the perspective are what strike them most 
forcibly, as they do the eyes of children and of older 
persons who have not learned to analyze a view al- 
most at the moment they look upon it. In that re- 
spect they are naif; in that primitive. They make 
due allowance for the bedazzlement of human eyes 
when gazing fixedly at strong sunshine, and may be 
found at times to put their expressions down at first 
hand, avoiding carefully a description in paint which 
smacks of a longer examination, a correction by pro- 
longed consideration of certain mistakes into which 
the unassisted eye may readily fall. Hence the blame 
that freely falls on their works when the critic” is 
a cool and, after his fashion, a logical person, one of 


“The Children of the Artist” 





those who do not re- 
member how things ap- 
peared to them in youth 
—realists as they love 
to consider themselves, 
but only realists in so 
far as form is concerned. 
for to the charms of 
color they are and _per- 
haps always have been 
blind. 

Sefior Sorolla has pass- 
ed a not very eventful 
life, for the most part in' 
his native Spain; but not 
without some experience 














of Paris. In winter he 

lives at Madrid, for the 

purpose of painting por- 

traits. In the summer 

his hdme is Valencia, on the Guadalquiver, not far 
from the sea, an ancient city of the Greeks and 
Carthaginians, of the Romans and Moors, whence the 
dead Cid, strapped to the saddle of his horse, rode 
at the head of his partisans through the enveloping 
foe and won a victory even as a corpse. Valencia, 
the busy commercial city, with its many cnurches 
and convents, is near enough to the Mediterranean 
to have sea baths, and Sefior Sorolla does not need to 
travel far in order to study marines and the human 
figure nude or scantily draped. Some of his most 
brilliant pictures are those of boys and girls play- 
ing in the surf or chasing one another across the 
sands. He expresses with a rare vivacity and gayety 
of heart the motion of the billows agitated by the 
solano when it blows from the Mediterranean. His 
drawing of figures in motion, his boys swimming or 
girls racing into the surf, is such that they seem to 
spring with the gladness of colts and kids. One big 
painting which has been selected for special commenda- 
tion abroad is a scene of oxen in the surf as they drag 
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“Maria” 


the fishing-boats over the shoals out of reach of the 
breakers. Portraits of his wife and his three children 
give some idea of his capacity in such matters, wherein 
it may be noted that he avoids the commonplace in 
the posing of his sitters, yet never falls into that ex- 
travagance which gives one the feeling that the pose 
has been selected to impose. 

Recent exhibitions held by Sefor Sorolla in Lon- 
don and Paris have done much to spread his fame, 
for the painters of note have greeted him with the 
most flattering applause, finding him as strong as, 
if not more attractive than, Zuloaga. In looking 
about for a painter with whom he may in some sort 
be compared we turn to the British painter of Bruges 
and Venice, to Frank Brangwyn, but it would be 
going quite amiss to compare them except in a very 
general way. Sorolla is much closer to nature; 
Brangwyn suggests the broad color effects of old 
tapestries; yet in the management of large spots 
of color there is enough resemblance to make the 
comparison worth while. 








NDER the kindly and fostering eye 
of our present’ administration, 
with the popular anti-race-suicide 
plank so adequately defined in the 
broad platform of paternal govern- 
ment, children, it may be said, have 
at last come into their own. 

For centuries they have been ham- 
pered and harassed by the narrow- 
mindel view of their sphere of endeavor so tena- 
ciously clung to by their forebears. Hedged about on 
every side by cruel epigrams and heartlessly selfish 
sayings invented by their elders 
for their own personal comfort and 
convenience, and for the everlast- 
ing discomfiture of all youth, such 
as, “ Children should be seen, not 
heard,” or, “Spare the rod and 
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spoil the child,” after a weary 
week of constant admonition at 
home they were dragged reluc- 
tantly to chureh to be further 
cowed and disheartened by the 
hymns of Dr. Watt, who bade 


them give up everything life held 
for them that seemed at all worth 


while, and pass their existence, 
like little Samuel, upon their 
knees, in perpetual penance for 


having been born into this wicked 
world at all. 

Now, however, that children i 
have come to a fuller realization 
of their unquestioned economic 
value in’ the heroic march of the 
world’s progress, they are begin- 
ning to give some considerable 
thought and concentrated attention 
to the problems of family life, par- 
ticularly as to the education of 
parents and the personal freedom 
of the home; and they are com- 
ing to realize sternly that the 
training of parents is a prepara- 
tion for the gravest and most im- 
portant relation of life, and that 
upon the character of their par- 
ents as developed in their home 
life must rest the well-being 
of our nation and the permanence of our institutions. 

Sinee the education of parents has come to be so 
largely vested in the hands of the child, a few hints 
for the guidance of these adolescent instructors may 
not be amiss. 

Do not extend too much encouragement to your 
parents to converse at table, especially if you have 
school friends stopping with you, for it must always 
be borne in mind that their early youth was spent 
without the benefit of your association and example, 
and that many years have elapsed since their school 
days; consequently, if allowed to converse freely with 
their juniors, they are almost sure to commit some 
faux pas which would mortify you and possibly 
damage your standing in the eyes of your more con- 
genial young companions. 

Try to keep the motor to yourself as much as_ pos- 
sible, so that they cannot use it. Remember that 
older people are particularly susceptible to’ colds and 
pneumonia, and in addition their bones are much more 
brittle and liabie to severe fractures in case of acci- 
dents than those of the young. 

el ry to tolerate your parents’ presence in their own 
house; otherwise you may drive them out-of-doors or 
to other people’s houses, where they would most de- 
cidedly interfere with your recreation and enjoyment. 
Always remember that if they have any good qualities 
these have probably been instilled in them by you. 
This should teach vou patience and forbearance with 
them, and encourage to further effort toward 
ultimate improvement. Always try to bear in mind, 
no matter how troublesome and irritating they may 
be at times, that, after all, they were the responsible 
though possibly thoughtless, authors of your being, 
and therefore are entitled to a certain toleration from 
you if from no one else. 


Remember that you are almost always right. 
Parents have generally lived so long in the world that 
they have lost their fresh, unbiased view-point, and 
their opinions are colored by prejudice and the vast 
amount of misinformation that they have spent the 
greater part of a lifetime in accumulating. 


Try to be as tolerant as possible of your mother. 
Think how many years your father has borne with her 


their , 
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Philip Dormer Chesterfield 


DRAWINGS BY F. STROTHMANN 


“The child is father of the man.” 
WorbsWorTH. 


in spite of her only too visible shortcomings. And re- 
member that in his case necessity was the invention of 
mother, and, had your father possessed ample means 
of his own, that he would probably never have married 
—in which case you would have had no mother what- 
ever. 

should suave and condescending 


You always be 


toward the older friends of your parents, but in no 
ease should the line be withdrawn for an instant that 
would entitle them to the slightest familiarity which 
might be incompatible with your dignity. 


Remember, 





Parents are almost sure to commit some faux pas 


however, that old and consequently less brilliant per- 
sons are useful as butts, and frequently afford, in their 
personal appearance or peculiarities, targets for your 
wit and trenchant humor. 


It is within the province, in fact it is almost the 
bounden duty, of all children to see that their parents 
comport themselves in all ways in the most up-to-date 
and fin de siécle manner. In short, the ambition of 
every child should be to render its parents the dernier 
cri in all that is newest in thought, style, and man- 
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ners. No old ideas or customs should be tolerated, and 
every painstaking child will make it a point to con- 
verse freely with its parents of football, Fletcherism, 
Ethel Barrymore, perplexity puzzles, Bernard Shaw, 
carbureters, the suffragette movement, sparking-plugs, 
Nietzsche, and Nazimova. 

?arents should always be corrected and reproved 
in the presence of others, as a private reproof gently 
administered too often has little’ effect upon thena, 
while if administered in public it may haply bring a 
blush of shame to their cheeks or even create a hearty 
laugh at their expense. Bear in mind that a parent 
is not without honor save in his own house, but, as 
Napoleon so truly said, “ No hero could be a valet to 
his children.” ‘ 

Always dress your parents yourself. Do not allow 
them to plod along at the old family tailors’ or dress- 
makers’, Many a sombre and shabby father only needs 
a few original touches, such as a green alpine hat, 
pearl-colored spats, and a bright scarlet tie, to change 
him so that his best friends will not recognize him; 
while dowdy mama can be made quite chic with a 
straight front, a Directoire gown, and a brown Pomera- 
nian, provided you can keep her up to a strenuous 
course of ékercise and diet to do away with her hips. 

Try to inculeate in your parents some little regard 
for the truth. Of course you will almost surely have 
discovered their weakness in this respect at an early 
age. Deluded for a time by their agreeable fabrication 
of fairies, Santa Claus, the baby-brother stork, and a 
hundred and one other fantasies of their irresponsible 
brains, you have come later to place little reliance on 
any statement of theirs whatever. Constantly remind 
them that “children and fools eannot lie,’ but that 
a few of the older people who have escaped the second 
category have several times been caught and severely 
castigated by the astute and truthful President of 
our great Republic. Always bear in mind Moore’s 
beautiful lines: 


“Oh, ever thus from childhood’s hour 

I’ve seen my parents’ might decay, 

never knew one little hour 

They did not shame me in some way. 

taught my mother passing well 

To tell the truth, with steadfast eye, 

But oh! what whoppers she would tell 
To gossips when I was not by.” 


— el 


The utmost care should be taken to instil the prin- 
ciples of morality and virtue: in the parental bosoms 
as, left to themselves, many parents, for want of a re- 
straining hand, have taken to a mortifying career of 
crime that has broken the heart of many a doting 
child, and too truly has it been said, “ The gods visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children.” 

Encourage your parents to seek your society as often 
as may be convenient for you, for such companionship 
cannot fail to be stimulating and beneficial to them, 
and the better they get to know you the greater will 





“St rotbmend 


Parents should always be corrected and reproved in the presence of others 
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be the incentive to their intellectual growth, for, as 
Shakespeare so sagely observed, “It is a wise father 
that knows his own child.” 

Do not expect too much of your parents at first. 
With patience under your fostering care they will 
modestly unfold traits and qualities that you little 
dreamed they possessed. Remember, as the Bard of Avon 
so neatly puts it, “ Men are but children of a larger 
growth,” and as there is no royal road to learning, 
they must be led gently along the slopes of wisdom 
with the utmost patience and perseverance on your 
part. Often you will think them ungrateful and heed- 
less of your repeated admonitions, for “ parents will 
be parents,” but never despair. Remember the story 
of King Robert Bruce, who saw a spider fall twelve 
times in attempting to reach the roof of a building. 
On the thirteenth time it was successful, and the King, 
starting from his couch, exclaimed: ‘‘ This poor insect 
has taught me perseverance. I will follow his ex- 
ample.” He thereupon constructed an aeroplane built 
upon the plan of the spider’s anatomy, and, after twelve 
falls at the French government’s flying-school at Le 
Mans, he finally flew over a barn and so won the 
famous Prix de Paris. Therefore, your watchword 
should be nil desperandum, and, no matter how many 
setbacks and disappointments you encounter, you 
should never give up your self-appointed educational 
mission, and as you progress you will find unexpected 
pleasure in the task and realize the beauty of Thomp- 
son’s charming verse: 


“Delightful task! to train the father’s thought, 
To teach the mother’s young idea to shoot.” 


Always remember, however, that it is better to, keep 
. a 3 > 
parents to their duty by a sense of honor and by 


Strothmano 


“ Delightful task! to train the father’s thought, 
To teach the mother’s young idea to shoot” 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


kindness, rather than 
by fear and punish- 
ment. 

Never write letters! 
It is at best a danger- 
ous art, and, since the 
invention of wireless 
telegraphy, the _ tele- 
phone, and the william- 
randolphhearst, the 
practice has become al- 
most obsolete among 
statesmen and the 
higher business circles, 
while on the social side 
even the most tender 
and romantic epistles 
have a way of subse- 
quently looking foolish 
in print. Before taking 
your pen in hand al- 
ways remember the sa- 
gacious lines in But- 
ler’s Hudibras: 


“Full oft have letters 
caused the writers 

To curse the day 
they were inditers.” 





Too much stress can- 
not be laid upon the im- 
portance that should be 
attached to the child’s personal care of the parents’ 
health. He should accommodate his own meal hours 
to theirs and endeavor to partake of everything that 
is set before them, as a generous 
supply of wholesome food is indis- 
pensable to both the health and 
disposition of the parent. Too 
much rich food is apt to breed a 
gouty and choleric temper, and is 
most inadvisable, while sweets 
should be dealt out with cautious 
and meagre hand, being bad for 
their teeth as well as for their di- 
gestion. Remember “ How sharper 
than a serpent’s thanks, it is to 
have a toothless father.” 

A few recent letters from 
anxious inquirers may not be out 
of place here. 

A child inquires: ‘ My little 
father, aged sixty-three, does not 
like being kept at home. He has 
a weakness for the lighter forms 
of spectacular comic opera, and is 
so passionately fond of music that 
he always wishes to sit in the 
front row where he can hear it 
all. His eyesight is still perfect. 
Is there any way in which I can 
divert his intense devotion to 
musie to the Symphony Concert 
matinées, so that he could spend 
his evenings more quietly at home? 

ALGERNON.” 


Dear Algernon: :-From_ what 
you write we are afraid that .as 
long as your father retains his eye- 
sight he will prefer the less clas- 
sical, though possibly for him more 
diverting, form or forms of the 
lighter opera. It would do no 
harm, however, to try a few clas- 
sical phonographiec records on him, 
and if he does not prove hopelessly 
gun-shy you might have some hope 
of inveigling him into a Saturday 
matinée at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 





Try a few classical phonograph records on him 


“What can I do to amuse my father when travel 
ling? He is so restless in the train that I dread the 
long journey we must soon take together. He is 
fifty-seven years old. 

A Tired CHILb.” 


Take one full box of cigars, one tin box of Egyp 
tian cigarettes, two packs of playing-cards, a_ port 
able card table for the lap, the latest and most fasci 
nating romance, from which you can read to him when 
everything else fails. Take some mixed cocktails 
in a bottle and have the porter keep this in a coo! 
place. Fathers are often restless because they are 
thirsty, and it is not always safe to offer them the 
water in the cooler one finds on the train. 


* CHICAGO, 
“How shall [ keep my father and mother together? 
I have had very little experience with parents, as this 
is my first father. 


’ 


A Very Youna Curb.’ 


Dear Mildred: You eannot be too careful with 
your first father. Situated as you are midway be 
tween New York and South Dakota, you are very apt 
to lose him if the slightest thing goes wrong with 
him at home. The most sensible course is to be very 
strict with your mother and see that she humors him 
in everything and does nothing to cross him. Remem- 
ber that your subsequent fathers, in case of a separa- 
tion, may prove an uncongenial lot, and it is always a 
bother to break in and train a new father just as you 
have got the old one used to your ways. 


Limitation of space prevents further elaboration of 
these beneficent and instructive precepts for the child, 
but it is the earnest hope of the author that his forth- 
coming Child’s Book of Culture will serve as a 
standard guide to the children whose noble and dis- 
interested efforts are doing so much toward changing 
the character of the parents of to-day. If the modest 
hints contained in the foregoing should prove of value 
to some disheartened child or serve to reeall some 
erring parent to the path of duty and obedience, the 
author will feel more than a thousand times repaid 
by the consciousness of a good deed performed: 


“How far that little seandal sheds its beams, 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 








HAT the police can make no headway 
against the professional criminal in 
New York €ity, that a_ proportion 








a=: . . . 
N. ha ranging from fifty to ninety-four per 
Z, Wf cent., in inverse ratio to the seriousness 


of the offence, escape punishment, has 
been demonstrated in recent issues of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY. In these articles stress was laid in par- 
ticular on the fact that it is in most cases an impos- 
sibility to procure evidence sufficient to secure an 
indictment from the grand jury; that, when such 
indictments can be obtained, the criminal can _pro- 
tract the issue till witnesses have disappeared, forfeit 
his bail, obtain acquittal, or otherwise evade the law. 

This is not denied by the police authorities; but 
there is another phase of the affair to be taken into 
consideration, and that is the custom of allowing 
prisoners charged with felonies to plead guilty to a 
much lower offence than that charged in the indict- 
ment. 

“People are prone to find fault with the poliee,” 
remarked an official at headquarters, “and never 
stop to think that the police are only a small factor 
in the prosecution of criminals, and that their work 
can be practically nullified by the inactivity of other 
officials of the city government.” . 

The charge is, in brief, this: that on account of the 
numerous bail cases constantly awaiting trial, which 
threaten to clog the slowly moving machinery of 
justice, the District Attorney’s office bargains with 
criminals under indictment, permitting them to plead 
guilty to an offence much less serious than that with 
which they are charged, rather than go through the 
protracted formula of a trial. 

For example, in the month of January the cases of 


pargaining 


By Victor Rousseau 


six men awaiting trial upon the charge of murder in 
the first degree were disposed of very expeditiously 
in the courts of New York County. Their names are 
Pasquale di Monaco, Francesco Vonella, Agusto 
Bianchi, Frank Rice, Stephen Mackoveak, and En- 
rique de Lara. Each of these men had slain a fellow 
man in some fashion—by shooting, stabbing, or slash- 
ing. The police had evidence which would have 
sufliceed to send some of them, at least, to the electric 
chair. But the calendar was crowded; the results of 
the trials might be uncertain; and so, by arrange- 
ment with the office of the District Attorney, they 
were “sent up” for periods ranging from about ten 
to twenty years each—and justice was satisfied. 

It is claimed by the police that from twenty to 
thirty of such cases oceur every day, and that the 
crowded condition of the courts makes. this necessary. 
They have a diurnal list of them to prove the'r con- 
tention. Here, for example, are a few instances ex- 
tracted from the record of a single day; the names are 
fictitious, but the records exist on file at Police 
Ileadquarters : 

John Busch, charged with grand larceny in the 
second degree; maximum sentence, five” years’ im- 
prisonment; pleaded guilty to petty larceny; sentence 
suspended. 

George Washington White, charged with assault in 
the first degree; maximum sentence, ten years’ im- 
prisonment; pleaded guilty to assault in the third 
degree; sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 

Giuseppi Panetella. charged with robbery in the 
first degree; maximum sentence, twenty years; 
pleaded guilty to receiving stolen goods; sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment. 

* All the crooks know that the District Attorney 
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with Criminals 


will permit them to plead guilty to a lesser crime 
than that with which they are charged,’ said = an 
official at Police Headquarters. “They say that they 
have to, in order to keep the calendar clear. 

“ There is one Part of General Sessions in particular 
where this is done—I think it changes from time to 
time as the judge is changed. Some judges, of 
course, have the reputation of being much “ easier ” 
than others. Crooks hate to go before Judge Mul- 
queen or Judge Rosalsky, or Judges Dyke and 
Aspinall in Brooklyn, who hand out stiff sentences. 
Judge Mulquecen will impose a sentence of twenty 
years without turning a hair. Some of the politicians 
won't speak to him now. 

“Every morning, in the Criminal Court Building, 
one of the court officers goes along in front of the 
prisoners, who are lined up in front of the pens, 
shouting, ‘Who wants to take a plea?’ Then the 
crooks dicker with the deputy assistants. 

“What “Il I get if T take this plea?’ asks one. 

“* Three years,’ says the officer. 

“*Nothing doing: Ull take a year,’ says the crook. 
And generally he gets away with it. 

“Good crooks can get bail to the amount of 
twenty thousand dollars or more. Men may be out 
on bail two or three years before _their cases are 
called, and stealing all the while.” 

There are at present one hundred and _ twenty- 
seven persons on bail whose indictments were filed 
prior to January 1, 1908. Two of these were indicted 
prior to 1901. Forty-three who were indicted in 
1905 have still to be tried; eighty-two have been out 
on bail since 1906; all other crooks who are free 
on bail have been under indictment for a period of 
a single year’ or less. 





























THE YOUNGEST AMERICAN DRAMATIC. STAR 


MISS FRANCES STARR, WHO 1S ATTRACTING ATTENTION BY HER ACTING IN “ THE EASIEST WAY ” AT THE BELASCO STUYVESANT 
THEATRE, IS SCARCELY MORE TILAN TWENTY YEARS OLD, AND HAS RISEN FROM INGENUE TO STAR IN ABOUT SIX YEARS 
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Binns and “the Men of the Broken Kar” 


STOCKY lad in nothing but shirt 
and trousers, breathing the icy fog 
that filtered through an all but de- 
» molished little deck-house, both 
hands grasping his broken Marconi 
» key, sitting in the dark and listen- 
ing—listening— That was Binns 
8 at six o’clock Saturday morning, 

January 23d. That picture of him, 
fifteen minutes after the collision, is the least likely to 
be forgotten. 

Twelve hours later darkness had again settled over 
a fog-bound sea where two big liners were still search- 
ing anxiously for the shipwrecked souls toward whom 
Binns had guided them all day. At first his messages 
were relayed. He caught faintly the replies before they 
were flashed again to him from the shore station at 
Siasconset. Then hope rose as the vessels began to 
be reached within his shortened range. And now with 
his enfeebled apparatus he was straining every nerve 
to keep up the direct communication necessary to 
guide them safely to the rescue. At that most trying 
hour, amid the quick interchange of captains’ mes- 
sages, Bours, the wireless operator of La Lorraine, 
slipped in one of his own, asking, ‘* How are you, old 
man?” Binns flashed back: “I’m on the job. Ship 
sinking, but will stick to the end.’’. 

I recalled this to him shortly after he landed in 
New York. 

“ Well, that’s about all there was to it,’ said Binns. 
“Mind you, I don’t consider 1’m the hero the papers 
are all trying to make me out. Any seafaring man 
expects to have to do as much when the pinch comes. 
I’m sorry I can’t stop to talk now. If you’ll send me 
some questions, V’ll write you answers to them the 
best I can. 

“You see,” he continued, as we shot down in the 
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elevator, “I must go and get fitted out with some 


clothes.” And he pointed with a smile to the shabby 
suit and cap ‘and old overcoat, all he had saved from 
the Republic. 

“Why don’t you go around and see some of the other 
operators?” he said. “They can give you information 
of more value than anything I can say.” Then Binns 
disappeared in the crowd, his good-by drowned in the 
curb brokers’ clamor between the sites of the Oath 
of Allegiance and the Farewell Address. 

Several days later, following Binns’ advice, I was 
seated in the Marconi-room of the Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria, while the chief operator was explaining 
things. The door opened softly, and there was Binns 
spick and span in a new suit and derby. 

“T got fixed up a bit since [ saw you,” he said, 
grinning at me, after greeting the others. 

As was only natural, our talk soon turned to wire- 
less telegraphy, and at the close of another protest by 

sinns that he didn’t think he’d done anything at all 
during the Republic incident save his clearly under- 
stood duty, he added: 

“Every one is expected to do his duty at sea in 
time of danger. And, by the way, it’s not the danger 
that wears out a man’s nerves; it’s the strain of 
listening all the time. Isn’t it?’ he appealed to the 
others. 

“ Right you are,” said the chief operator, picking up 
the head-piece. “Just let me clamp this down on you 
the way we have to wear it. It must be tight enough 
for you not to hear me at all.” 

Stepping to the tuner, he adjusted it to a long- 
distance wave length, and looked at me inquiringly. 
I nodded, fumbling to loosen the steel bands under 
which the top of my head and the base of my skull 
were already throbbing, while the hard-rubber re- 
ceivers pinched my ears. 

“Did you get anything?” he asked, taking the in- 
strument of torture. - 

“Something considerably fainter than the patter of 
a mouse over a hard floor,” I said. 

“Well, you can imagine how one has to listen to 
pick out dots and dashes from. that, with the ship 
vibrating from her engines and the pound of the sea 
against her. When an operator is trying to catch an 
important message, he'll clamp that thing down 
tighter and tighter and never notice that it hurts 
till afterward. Every one of us gets a broken ear or 
two sooner or later. Feel mine.” 

Sure enough, the upper cartilage of both was 
crumpled into absolute, pliability. ’ 


By Robert Sloss 


“Why don’t they invent something to magnify the 
sound?” I suggested. P 

‘Maybe they will some day,” satl Binns. “ Here’s 
one of the new tuners,” he went on, laying his hand 
caressingly on the apparatus. With that, when you 
get a connection, you can cut out all interruption. 
But only the newest boats are fitted with the latest 
improvements in wireless. ‘This one has a special 
dynamo run by a petrol-engine on the boat deck, so 
that in case of a break in the engine-room they 
wouldn’t be left without light and power to run the 
wireless to best advantage. 

“The papers had me diving about in a compart- 
ment full of water, trying to find my accumulators. 
But you see theyre right here under the shelf in the 
cabin all the time, and the operators keep charging 
them from the ship’s dynamos, so that in ease of 
emergency it’s no trick to switch them on eyen in 
the dark. An operator gets to know his way about 
his cabin pretty well, because he doesn’t have time 
to promenade on the deck, even enough for needed 
exercise. It’s the lack of that, and the listening, that 
make most of us nervous all the time. It’s either 
stick to the key or sleep, for all of us. The biggest 
boats carry .two operators, on the theory that the 
heavy passenger list makes more work. But the work 
is worse when a man is all alone as I was on the 
Republic. He has to arrange his sleep according to 
the hours when the chart shows he must be in com- 
munication with other vessels. Going out and coming 
in he gets nothing but cat-naps, with keeping in touch 
with the shore stations and all the rest. In bad 
weather he gets nothing at all. I had just turned in 
at three that morning for my first sleep since we 
sailed. Of course, you’re not often bumped out of 
your berth, as I was, with no chance to think whether 
you’ll live five minutes longer, but even in ordinary 
circumstances it’s not long before you have to be on 
the job again.” 

“Yes,” said the chief operator, “ you’re busy all the 
time. Before you get to Sandy Hook, passengers 
begin filing messages, and they, with the routine from 
the captain, start you off. If the weather is at all 
bad near either shore, even with two operators, you 
can’t count on more than four hours’ sleep at a 
stretch. Betweentimes you have to be taking the 
regular news service from either side for the daily 
paper published aboard. If you start on a trip that 
looks a bit easier than ordinary, the chances are some 
passenger will fill in your spare moments. Not long 
ago we had aboard the head of a big banking-house 
in London and New York. All the way over he kept 
in touch with his various interests on both sides, filing 
messages all the time, and we had to do some calcu- 
lating as to how to relay them from different vessels 
and-shore stations to reach the points he wanted. 
Every morning his secretary would have a sheaf of 
messages ready for him, and in a little while he’d have 
a fresh lot to file. It might take us till next morning 
to get results from all of them. He used to say he 
could transact his business better on sea than ashore, 
because he could think things out quietly without 
interruption. He managed to keep the wireless-room 
on the go all the time nevertheless. 

“A great deal of time is taken up reporting to 
passing vessels the weather you’ve encountered. That 
work will be still more exacting when the regular sys- 
tem of international meteorological reports is inaugu- 
rated in February on all wireless ships. But the 
busiest time for all of us is coming into the Channel, 
on account of the cross-traffic down from the Baltic 
and North seas. When you have to pick your way 
through there in heavy weather, our twelve-hour shifts 
vanish. Only a few trips back we had just passed the 
Lizard in a thick fog by keeping in touch with the 
shore station as to the direction of our signals, when 
all of a sudden we picked up a message from the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse wanting to know our 
whereabouts, as she was going up somewhere on our 
port quarter. It is impossible to keep more than 
two or three miles apart there, and from that time 
on it was nip and tuck aboard both ships to keep 
clear of each other. It meant that in both wireless 
rooms two men were busy,:one sending and receiving 
messages every minute, and the other standing by at 
the telephone transmitting them to the bridge. 
Naturally the slightest misunderstanding would have 
meant an almost instant collision.” 





“Coming by the Lizard was where the St. Paul 
rammed H. M. 8. Gladiator last April,” said Binns. 
Cruttenden was the operator on the liner, and most 
of his aerial was knocked down; but there was a little 
piece left suspended from the mainmast. Ten minutes 
after the crash he got Niton station, Isle of Wight, 
on a C. Q. D., and told them the S?. Louis was lower- 
ing boats. At three, she was still standing by, trying 
to pick up survivors in a blinding snow-storm. You can 
get all that from’ the Procés Verbal. Every operator 
is required to keep one as a record of what he sends 
and receives. It’s not always easy to keep one with 
the ship rolling and your chair slipping about under 
you. Cruttenden’s was sent over to the other side as 
evidence in the investigation. Of course, [ couldn't 
keep any record on the Republic in the dark, and 
consequently I ‘may have to go over to testify in the 
damage suits. 

“ Kither disaster might have been averted if both 
boats had been equipped with wireless, but in the 
ease of the Gladiator it was not much use for saving 
life. She went down too quick. You remember that 
lieutenant who shoved a jackie into one of the boats, 
ahead of himself, although he knew it meant going 
down with the ship. It was a case of a couple of 
seconds there to decide whether you'd save your own 
life or the other fellow’s. 

“Tt’s the officers on these boats who have the real 
job cut out for them when anything happens. We 
operators get pretty well acquainted with the men on 
the bridge, sailing back and forth in different vessels. 
My old berth used to be aboard this one and that’s 
why I’m here to-day to see the Captain. If you're 
looking for heroes, you ought to go to them, and 
there isn’t a better in the business than my old man 
Sealby.” 

It is no wonder that “ the old man ” becomes fond of 
Binns and his kind, for it is on them he has come to 
lean heavily in the many tight places all too prevatent 
in the crowded thoroughfare of the Western Ocean. 
When the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse lost her rudder 
and rudder-post last October, off the Newfoundland 
Banks, it was her wireless-room which enabled her to 
keep in touch with the home office and with passing 
vessels, so that her captain, steering with the pro- 
pellers, was able to bring her into Bremen less than a 
day late, for which he was decorated with the Order 
of the Crown. The same achievement has just been 
repeated by the St. Louis, which limped into New 
York at the end of January, after a like accident. 

It is these “men of the broken ear” who have 
arisen to make inconsequent most of the ancient’ 
dangers of the deep. Going around among them and 
hearing them talk of their work convince one of the 
incalculable service they render daily to modern navi- 
gation. And it is a service that is rendered with an 
admirable esprit de corps. On the Minneapolis, of 
the Atlantic Transport Line, I found a youngster who 
had not even attained to Binns’ twenty-six years of 
discretion. He, too, was nursing a torn ear he got 
sitting at the key, keeping in touch with the Republic 
disaster all the way in. 

“Yes, I’ve met Binns,” he said. ‘ We both touched 
at Jamaica at the time Mont Pelee blew up. We were 
too late to be of much use, but wireless played an 
important part in establishing communication and 
summoning aid there when the Martinique-Guadeloupe 
cable was ruptured. It did the same thing during the 
recent earthquake in Italy and Sicily. Of course, we 
operators get to know each other, meeting in the 
double berths and on shore, but the man I know best 
is one I have never seen. They say such friendships 
are disappointing when the parties really meet, but I 
don’t believe it would be so with us.” 

They are a varied lot, these operators. Most of 
them are English, and, like Binns, drifted from the 
Postal Service into the wireless school at Liverpool. 
The German maritime law requires Germans on ail 
merchant vessels. The French and _ Italian lines 
usually carry operators of their own nationality. 
Our coastwise vessels are recruited with graduates 
from the American shore stations. 

But it is their work that has knit together this new 
brotherhood of the sea, in large measure personally 
unknown to one another. Nothing better typifies the 
spirit of it than the answer Ginman flashed when he 
got Binns’ message of disaster: “ All right, old man; 
where are you?” 

















CUBA ONCE MORE ESSAYS SELF-GOVERNMENT 
PRESIDENT GOMEZ BEING INAUGURATED PRESIDENT OF CUBA ON JANUARY 28, THE DAY THE UNITED STATES 
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EVACUATED THE ISLAND FOR THE SECOND TIME 
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- in his mind. 





By William 


OHN D. 
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) Y, life until a decade ago he toiled in- 
AW WR cessantly in the accumulation of his 
EMCO) AS fortune. It is hardly an exaggera- 
AIR tion to say that even while he slept 
gigantic plans for developing and 
increasing his far-reaching interests were still seething 
Night and day were devoted to work. 
Work made him rich. Work also made him sick. 
Though when he retired from active business he was 
not yet sixty years old, he was utterly tired out. His 
stamina was sadly depleted. He could hardly sleep or 
eat. 

Play made him a robust new man—intelligent, in- 
teresting, amusing, difficult play; namely, the game 
of golf, which not only gives a man plenty of walking 
and hill-climbing and _ club-swinging, out-of-doors, 




















From stereograph copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood 


Mr. Rockefeller plays every shot with exquisite 
care, but finds the long approaches rather difficult 


on the velvety turf, beneath the blue sky, but fasci- 
nates him, entertains him, with problems that are 
often similar, never twice alike, always engrossing. 
If a competent observer were asked who is the most 
pronounced golfing enthusiast in America to-day he 
would be foreed to answer, John D. Rockefeller. 
‘Andrew Carnegie is a great devotee. He has aban- 
doned horseback exercise for golf, and uses his motor- 
ears chiefly for travel between home and the links. 
Judge Taft also is a devotee, not to say a martyr; for 
there is no estimating how many narrow-minded men 
voted against him because he played “ the rich man’s 
game ’”’—a characterization of golf which does not 
happen to be accurate. 

But the fondness of these eminent citizens for the 
game is based upon their liking for the sport itself 
and the pleasant companionship it fosters. To these 
elements Mr. Rockefeller adds profound gratitude. 
Golf has not only added years to his life, but has 
afforded an interest that makes the years worth living. 
It was not without difficulty that the great financier 
surrendered himself to the influences of the game. For 
threescore years a tremendous worker, he could not at 
first make play his daily business. When he was at 
the climax of ill health his doctors prescribed farm 
work for him. Daily he hoed corn and potatoes and 
chopped wood. The exercise may have been good for 
him, but the drudgery was most depressing. He made 
very little improvement, or none. Then golf was pre- 
scribed. At first the patient seemed to think that 
mere play was a waste of energy and time; but when 
the doctors pointed out its tonic, curative and pro- 
phylactie qualities he became interested. Immediately 
his condition began to mend. He was no longer re- 
stricted to a milk diet. His strength and appetite re- 
turned and he began to sleep soundly. All of which 
was due to golf—after all other tonics had failed. 

Mr. Rockefeller, now in his seventieth year, is a 
hale and hearty athlete, bronzed by daily play in the 
sun, ruddy-cheeked and. clear-eyed, as brisk and power- 
ful and enduring as most men of fifty years. He 
follows golfing weather up and down the Atlantic 
coast and spends most of the hours of daylight on the 
grassy links. He owns a course on his estate at Po- 
eantico Hills, New York, another at Lakewood, New 
Jersey, and just now he is playing in Georgia. 

How does he play? Not brilliantly: that would be 
too much to expect of a man who took up the game 
at sixty. But he plays with an earnest striving for 
excellence, a persistent effort to improve his style, an 


“enthusiasm for the royal and ancient game, that 


would do credit to a lad in his twenties. He has a 





ROCKEFELLER is_ the 
most conspicuous living example of 


great deal of muscular power, and he often manages 
to get it into his swing, so that he drives the ball 
well past the two-hundred-yard post. As for his joy 
in the game, mere words can give but a pale reflection 
of it. If any one could offer him the choice between 
the certainty of adding one more million of dollars 
to his accumulation and the certainty of driving two 
hundred and fifty yards at least once in every game, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt as to which he 
would choose. 

A more striking figure than John D. Rockefeller 
never appeared on a golf course. Lacking an inch of 
six feet in height, his spare, sturdy figure is so well 
muscled and broad in the back that he seems six feet 
tall or even taller. He walks with the gait of Nem- 
esis, a brisk, heavy, measured tread which no 
obstacle can check. His shoulders droop forward a 
little. His hands are broad, thick, and muscular, true 
witnesses of early days on the farm with much manual 
labor. His blue eyes are kindled with the genuine 
golfing fire as he comes to the first tee, ready to battle 
as relentlessly against the imaginary Colonel Bogey 
as he ever did against a real foe—though not invari- 
ably with the same degree of success. He is very cor- 
rect in his attire: gray striped trousers creased to the 
minute and rolled up above soft, buff golfing-shoes, 
whose rubber-studded soles give him a good grip on 
the turf in his stance; a green or gray sweater-coat 
with silken sleeves, and a round, gray, peaked cap. 
He wears golfing-gloves to give him a surer grasp on 
the shaft of his club, and, incidentally, he is not made 
fidgety by grains of sand sifting into the fingers, be- 
cause he allows his caddy to tee the ball for 
him. 

To see this king of finance, the world forgetting and 
careless whether he is by the world forgot, all his im- 
mense energy absorbed in conquering the difficulties 
of a mere game, is to receive an object-lesson in the 
art of concentration. He uses clubs of medium length, 
perhaps a trifle longer than the average in the shaft. 
Greater leverage insures greater distance to the shot, 
and accuracy can be maintained by _ everlasting 
vigilance. If the ancient definition of genius is cor- 
rect, he is a golfing genius; for he displays: the 
capacity for taking infinite pains over each stroke. 




















From stereograph copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood 


When he slices the ball into the rough 
he usually gets out in one stroke 


Not that he is fussy over triftes, or shuffles about in 
frequent changes of stance, or wastes his own time 
and his antagonist’s temper by much waggling of the 
club or a multitude of preliminary swipes. Rather 
he marches up to the ball with the tread of inevitable 
Fate, studies the lie and the distance desired, selects 
the necessary club, and, without delay, sends the little 
white sphere whizzing on its way. He has theories 
about the best way to play (as who has not?) and he 
is not averse to telling them, after the custom of all 
earnest players. 

“T feel the same way toward golf as I do toward 
any other important pursuit,” he said to a friend 
recently. ‘“ Anything worth doing is worth doing 
well. Take a firm grip on the club, study the lie of 
the ball, and make up your mind just where it should 
land to help you in the next shot; think out your play, 
keep your eye on the ball, and be sure to follow 
through with your right hand. A good drive is a 
great help. The feet must be placed firmly about 
two feet apart, and the driver slowly drawn back 
until its head is a little bit above your head. Then 
swing your club well through—and. don’t forget the 
strong follow through with the right hand.” 

All of these directions Mr. Rockefeller faithfully 
observes in his play. Inasmuch as he took up the 
game fully three decades after his muscles ceased to 
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be young and supple, it would be the height of folly for 
him to attempt the long, round, St. Andrews swing. In- 
deed, as compared with the style of our young cham- 
pions like Jerome Travers or the Egans, he can hardly 
be said to be able to take a three-quarter swing. By 
infinite research and long, patient experiment he has 
learned exactly the style of play that best suits his 
mind, his muscles, and his years. That style he care- 
fully follows. His incessant concentration and great 
muscular strength serve him well. 

Horace Hutchinson tells with glee of the young 
mathematician who, after much experimenting and the 
use of tables of logarithms, worked out with meticu- 
lous accuracy the exact details of his best stance, and 
had a frame built to order so that he could carry it 
around the links and stand in it while making shots. 
That mathematician was no more careful than Mr. 
Rockefeller. There is a well-authenticated tradition 
that in his early days at the game he was hampered 
by a tendency to raise his foot when carried away by 
the vehemence of his swing. His coach tried to cure 
him of the fault, but all the admonitions were in 
vain. The temptation to hit a mighty swipe was too 
strong to be resisted, and the explosion of energy 
carried the foot off the ground. 

Mr. Rockefeller worked out a plan to cure the fault. 
He had his caddy earry a common croquet wicket of 
wire. Before making each shot he pushed the ends 
of the wire down deep into the turf on either side of 
his shoe, so that the wicket clamped the offending 
foot to the ground. It was a dangerous device, for 
too violent a swing might have thrown him off his 
balance and twisted his ankle; but the wire wicket 
worked wonders. Within a short time Mr. Rockefeller 
was able to keep his foot firmly planted on tee or 
turf and to restore the wicket to the croquet green, 
Then he was bothered by the fatal tendeney we all 
have to raise the head so as to see where the ball is 
going. As the head was raised, of course, the shoui- 
ders and arms came up with it, and the elub head 
topped the ball and miserably dribbled it along the 
grass instead of propelling it in a long flight. Mr. 
Rockefeller cured this evil with a very simple device. 
He had his eaddy stand by, and chant in solemn tone 
just as he began his drive: “ Don’t—raise-—your— 
head!” Fine. No more topping. 

Mr. Rockefeller is not so successful with the brassey 
as with the shots off the tee, and yet with this diffi- 
cult club his relentless will enables him to bring off 
some fine strokes. The writer once saw him perform 
a remarkable feat with this club. The ball was lying 
half-way down the steep bank of a brook, and the 
green was one hundred and eighty yards away. With- 
out one moment’s hesitation, Mr. Rockefeller took his 
brassey in hand, regardless of the hanging lie, made 
an irresistible swing and dropped the ball accurately 
on the edge of the putting-green! It was true golf. 

With approach shots of a hundred yards or so Mr. 
Rockefeller is not always fortunate, but in short ap- 
proaches and putting he is deadly. If he happens to 
slice or pull the shot off into the rough, he cheerfuliy 
takes the mashie or the niblick and hews the ball out 
to safety, often with a good gain of distanee—and 
never with profanity. It is impossible to imagine 
this imperturbable player losing control of his temper. 
If his adversary makes a good stroke he never fails to 
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From stereograph copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood 


His deliberate putting is deadly, often 
holing out from the edge of the green 


praise it, and not infrequently when he happens to 
send off a long, screaming drive or to hole out a long 
approach put, he laughs and slaps his leg as gayly as a 
boy. His score? Usually in the nineties, with ocea- 
sional excursions over the hundred mark on a new 
or very long and difficult course. 
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The future bed of the Panama Canal, the great Culebra Cut, which extends for eight miles across the Isthmus, and presents one of the most tedious problems of tt 


























A French heritage—the cave at Rio Grande built by the Another view of Culebra Cut, at the north end of which, and about eight miles from the Atlantic Oce 
De Lesseps engineers for storing high explosives, and still so used to examine the work on the Panama Canal who accompanied Mr. Taft have approved not only the pl. 
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One of the products of American administration in the canal zone.— The south end of the Miraflores Tunnel, where .many cave-ins 
The type of dwelling-house constructed for workmen and their families have occurred to delay the work and harass the workmen 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 














Copyright, 1909, by the Pictorial News Co 


ous problems of the undertaking. This panoramic view looks to the northward at the left, and to the southward at the right, with Gold Hill at the centre 


Copyfight, 1909, by the Pictorial News Co. 


the Atlantic Ocean, is the site of the Gatun Dam. It is reported that the engineers selected Boring test-pits on the site of the Miraflores Dam to deter- 
d not only the plans for constructing this dam, but the entire present scheme for a lock canal mine the character of the bed upon which it must rest 


The north end of the Miraflores Tunnel, on the line of the Panama Overlooking Panama from Ancon Hill. In the foreground is the 
Railroad, which has recently been re-located by the engineers new Ancon teservoir, which required only two months to build 


CT HAS SEEN AT PANAMA 
































ADVICE TO A 
PRACTICE OF 


A FOEMAN WORTHY OF THEIR STEEL 


SSURING a strike in the coal mines 
Xe of West Virginia some years ago, 
apprehension on the part of the 
State authorities led to the calling 
fie out of the militia. There was really 
ie no trouble, but the situation was 
tense and bloodshed was looked for 
St any moment. 

One day a soldier in uniform, off 
duty, was strolling through the main street of the 
town wherein the greatest violence was feared, when 
he was surrounded by a crowd of strikers. 

‘Honest, now, Bill,” asked one of the men of the 
militiaman, “ would you fire at your fellow men?” 

‘No, I wouldn't.” promptly replied the man in 
uniform. “IT never shot at any one in my life, an’ 
| ain't goin’ to do it now.” 

The crowd cheered, and some one invited the 
militiaman to have a drink, an invitation which he 
accepted with alacrity. When he had satisfied his 
thirst the question was put: 

“If you are in sympathy with the strikers, why 
did you answer the call to come here?” 

“} ain't said T was in sympathy with the strikers,” 
was the unexpected rejoinder of the man in uniform. 



















YOUNG MAN ON CHOOSING A PROFESSION: 


MEDICINE MENTAL CONCENTRATION 


“But you said you wouldn’t shoot at a miner; 
that’s the same thing,” protested one of the men. 

“Well, fellers,” said the uniformed one, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “to tell you the truth, I never 
carried a gun in my life. The fact is 1 play the 
cornet in the band.” 


PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH 

WueEN the patient called on his doctor he found the 
good man in a state of great apprehension. 

‘I’ve got all the symptoms of the disease you have,” 
said the doctor. “I’m sure I have caught it from 
you.” 

“ What are you so scared about?” asked the patient. 

“Why, man,” replied the doctor, “1 don’t think I 
can cure it.” 


A TRUE DIPLOMAT 


A PHOTOGRAPHER in Pittsburg was having his 
troubles with a child of eight years whom its mother 
had brought to the studio for a series of photos. 

The picture man struggled with the youngster, who 
wriggled and squirmed and generally made his life 


NEW STENOGRAPHER. “Um sorry I'M LATE, But I DON’T SEE HOW YOU CAN EXPECT ME TO DANCE TILL 


FOUR IN THE MORNING AND BE HERE AT NINE.” 
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IS. REQUISITE 


miserable for upward of an nour, trying to procure 
the poses desired by the doting parent. 

Finally a happy thought struck the photographer. 
“May I suggest, madam,” said he, “that you leave 
me alone with this charming little girl for a few 
minutes? J think that, with a little quiet persuasion, 
I may be able to calm her nervousness.” 

The mother assented; and when she returned the 
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MAIZY. “ 


I JUST LOVE LOBSTER.” 
SWAZY. “ AH! BUT-THIS IS SO SUDDEN!” 


photographer announced that he was sure of several 
fine negatives. 

“Dolly,” asked the mother, when they were out of 
the studio, “ what did that nice man, the photographer, 
say to you when you were alone, that he was able to 
get the pictures?” 

“He said,” answered Dolly, with a quivering lip, 
‘If you don’t sit still, you miserable little worm— 
you doughfaced little monkey—you, you—I_ don’t 
know what—I’ll shake you till you’re blue in ihe 
face.’ So, mamma, I sat still.” 


WHEN DOLLY SINGS 


Sue thrills my soul the while I sit, 
She warbles like a bird. 
But, gracious me, I must admit 
I can’t make out a word. 
J. J. O'CONNELL, 
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A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE 


HERE is a certain 
i naval officer of the 

United States who 
is very much opposed to 
the use of profanity by 
the officers under his 
command. Indeed, he has 
been known severely to 
reprimand, in_ private, 
ofticers on his ships heard 
to address their men in 
“profane terms. 

The following story is 
told concerning this Ad- 
miral’s command of a squadron engaged in target 
manceuvres in Magdalena Bay, Lower California. The 
commanding officer observed one day that the men of 
his ship, the flag-ship, seemed to lag behind the crews 
of the other. vessels of the squadron, being the last 
to finish the execution of a command or to carry out 
a maneuvre. He mentioned this fact to his captain. 
Just as the latter was about to reply, there came float- 
ing over the water from the vessel standing by the 
flag-ship a volley of oaths, the result of which was 
that-there was some pretty hustling on the part of 
the men addressed. 

Glancing at his superior officer with a smile, the 
captain replied : 

“That’s it, sir. You see, sir, my men don’t get 
enough encouragement like that.” 





A POLITICIAN 


“Tm afraid I’ll never be able to teach you anything, 
Maggie,” was the despairing utterance of a Trenton 
woman to a new Irish domestic. ‘ Don’t you know 
that you should always hand me notes and cards on 
a salver?” 

“Sure, mum, I knew,” answered Maggie, “but I 
didn’t know you did.” 


ONCE WAS ENOUGH 


On one occasion, when a guide in the Adirondacks 
was accompanying an amateur huntsman from New 
England, the guide was so unfortunate as to be shot 
in the leg by the novice. 

Immediately the wounded man fell and lay flat; 
whereupon the huntsman ran to him in great distress, 
exclaiming: 

“ For Heaven’s sake, man! 
hurt!” 

“No, I ain’t hurt much,’ was the surly response 
of the guide. 

“Then, why don’t you rise? Can’t you 

“Oh, I can get up all right,’ said the guide. 
“Only I was afraid you'd let me have the other 
barrel.” 


Tell me you are not 
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LETHAL CONCERTS 


A CERTAIN venerable citizen of a Pennsylvania city 
entertains no high esteem for his eldest daughter’ 
musical abilities. 

There being a guest one evening, the old gentleman 
was, to his disgust, compelled to spend an _ entire 
evening in the “ parlor” whilst his daughter accom- 
plished her whole repertoire for the edification of the 
stranger. 

* Ah,” said the latter, turning to the old man when 
one selection had been achieved, “ there are some songs 
that will never die!” 

* You're right,” growled the old man. “ My daugh- 
ter puts in a good deal of her time trying to kill ’em, 
but unavailingly, sir, unavailingly!” 
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RECOVERED HIMSELF 


A Soutuern pulpit orator was describing the ex- 
perience of the prodigal son. In his endeavor to im- 
press his hearers with the shame and remorse that 
this young man felt, and his desire to cast away his 
wicked doings, he spoke thus: 

“Dis young man got to thinkin’ about his mean- 
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MEASURES 


MRS. KNICKER (to policeman). “ VERY WELL, HEKE’S THE MONEY; AND REMEMBER, YOU'RE TO ARREST 
MY HUSBAND TO-NIGHT AND TAKE HIM TO HEADQUARTERS. I HATE TO DO IT, BUT IT’S THE ONLY WAY I CAN 


PERSUADE HIM TO HAVE HIS PICTURE TAKEN.” 


ness and his misery, and he tuk off his coat and frowed 
it away; and he took off his vest and frowed dat 
away; and den he took off his shirt and frowed dat 
away, too; and den he come to hisself.” 


POLITE IN EXTREMITY 


Mortuer. “Oh, Bobby, you naughty boy, you have 
been smoking! Poor darling! Do you feel very bad?” 

Bossy (who has been well brought up) “ Thank you, 
I'm dying.” 


TO PULL HIM OUT OF TROUBLE 


A snort time after a certain Representative in 
Congress, defeated for re-election, returned to Illinois, 
his native State, there to resume the practice of law, 
there came to him an old acquaintance seeking legal 
advice. 

The client had become involved in a series of finan- 
cial troubles calculated to cause him great embarrass- 
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ment, to say the least. When he laid the whole case 
before the lawyer he awaited, with an anxious ex- 
pression, the former’s opinion. 

“Yours is certainly a sad story, John,” said the 
attorney, “and [ am downright sorry for you. You 
have, however, come to the wrong man. You don’t 
need a lawyer. What you do need is a locomotive.” 


ALL SERENE 

A COUNTRY correspondent for a Kentucky news- 
paper once found himself in the mountains of that 
State looking for items of interest to his journal. 

“There ain’t a bit of news,” said one farmer. “ All 
down this way are too busy with their crops to think 
of anything else.” 

* Fine crops this year, eh?” asked the correspondent. 

“Couldn’t be better,’ asserted the farmer. “I 
oughter be in my field right now, an’ I would be only 
I come to town to see the coroner.” 

“The coroner?” 

“Yes; he’s wanted to hold an inquest on a couple 
of fellers in our place.” 

* Accident ?” 

“1 reckon not! tan Morgan ain’t doin’ nuthin’ 
like that by accident! He got Jim Jeffords an’ his 
brother Tom with two shots! Got to have an inquest, 
though.” 

“What led to the fight?” 

“There wa’n’t no fight. Ran never give the other 
fellers any chanct to make it a fight. Jes’ hid behind 
a tree an’ give it to ’em as they come along.” 

“Has Ran been arrested?” 

“No. What’s the use? Some o’ the Jeffords peo- 
ple come along, burned down Ran’s house, shot him 
an’ his wife, an’’set fire to his barn. No, Ran ain’t 
been arrested. But I ain’t got time to stand heah 
talkin’ to you. Got to git back to my harvestin’. 
But there ain’t any news down our way. Ef anything 
happens I’ll let you know.” 


HER AMBITION 


“Why, if it ain’t Lucy Simmons!” exclaimed one 
Richmond negress not long ago on encountering a 
friend in the street. “ Whar on earth has yo’ been?” 

“T’s been workin’ hard,’ was the answer. 

“ Now dat I thinks of it,” continued the first darky, 
“seems to me I did hear of yo’ workin’ night an’ day. 
What’s de matter?” 

“Tt’s jes’ dis way,” explained the second negress. 
“T’s under bonds to keep de peace for lickin’ dat 
good-for-nuthin’ husband o’ mine. De jedge he says 
ef I comes befo’ him agin or lays my hands on de old 
man he gwine to fine me ten dollars.” 

“T see. Youse workin’ hard to keep outer trouble?” 

“No, I ain’t. I’s workin’ hard to save up dat fine.” 











This is a true Story of the Life Romance of Abraham Lincoln 





RYPOERMZAMPES, Sam, I’m goin’ to quit New 
SP ROSS GS Bis Salem for a while and go back to 








York State for the old folks; I guess 
I’ve made enough for a starter; you 
“eS won't be sorry for your bargain.” 
\) He was a short, muscular man of 
AY perhaps four-and-twenty—John Mce- 
32 Neil, late partner of Hill, whom he 
~’“ was addressing. 

Hill, dreaming of a monopoly of profits, now that 
the business had passed into his own hands, took care 
rather to conceal his real opinion of MeNeil’s retire- 
ment. 

‘T reckon I shall peg along, John, somehow,” he 
said. ‘“ You've done mighty well here in New Salem. 
When do you start?” 

‘Early in the mornin’, unless the old hoss dies; 
but he won’t die. I’ve had good luck so long I guess 
it’s come to stay. This here bill you’ve given me is 
a trifle ragged.” He was running his fingers through 
the roll which Hill had just handed him in final pay- 
ment. “Indiana shinplasters best be shed in Indiana, 
I'm a-thinkin’; but I'll be there soon.” He tucked the 
roll into his treusers pocket. 

Hill had meanwhile lost himself in the ledger, whose 
columns of figures now registered his rank in the com- 
mercial .world as sole owner of the general stock of 
merchandise lately the property of Hill & MeNeil, 
New Salem, Illinois. 

MeNeil stood in the doorway. The rough board roof, 
through whose cracks the rain was beating, projected 
slightly over the door, For a week the rain had 
fallen in torrents; the shack of a store was reeking 
with wet, and only by dexterous shifting of the stock 
had the proprietors kept it from ruin. As MeNeil 
paused on the threshold, shrinking from the deluge 
without, streamlets dripped upon him, and when he 
stepped forth the slabs in front of the door settled 
into the reeking soil. The roadway was a ditch of 
black and yellow pools dancing in the storm. He 
stopped short as he thought of the mud, hub-deep be- 
tween him and the tavern, a little to the left and the 
other side of the road. As far as his eyes could follow 
the road he saw only the dancing pools: the black, rank 
earth of the prairie bottom could no longer drink up 
the water. 

The winding roadway entered New Salem from the 
west, and soon after leaving the open prairies made a 
bend, almost at right angles, near Denton & Orfutt’s 
store; thence it ran on, the mud deepening, past Bill 
Clary’s grocery, and suddenly emptied its viscid mass 
into the Springfield and Petersburg road. 

It was spring, though the calendar called for early 
summer; the frost was still coming out of the ground, 
and New Salem’s only highway was in its most hope- 






less state. Along its reeking edge stood a dozen 
buildings, their first stories of logs. their gables 


boarded with overlapping slabs to shed the storm. 
Salem was in its fifth year. Back from the road, 
southward toward the bluff, a few cabins, on higher 
ground, were only more conspicuous, not more comfort- 
able. Some had one window; all had puncheon doors, 
but only the more pretentious had puncheon floors; 
the rest had floors of mother earth. MeNeil glanced 
along the highway and up at the bluff, and then at his 
clean, new boots and fresh suit. He was not a dozen 
rods from the tavern, but to attempt to reach it 
promised only ruin of his plan to set out for New 
York next morning with clean clothes. 

“ Guess I’m in for it,’ he sighed as he surveyed the 
hopeless expanse, but just then he sighted a speck in 
the distance. “ My luck again,” he chuckled; “ here 
comes a prairie-schooner my way,” and drawing back 
just inside the doorway he waited till the driver of the 
ox-team might be within hailing distance. “I say, 
Tom ”“—it was old Tom Clary drifting homeward—* I 
say, Tom, I’m a little dry. How is’t with you?” 

“Drier *n salt codfish,” the old man shouted back, 
and whipped up the oxen. 

“Well, you jest heave alongside and take me in 
and we'll wet our whistles at Rutledge’s.” 

And so MeNeil got across to the tavern dry-shod. 

He boarded at Rutledge’s. It was supper-time. The 
dining-room had an entrance from the bar, and Me- 
Neil stood a moment in the doorway before taking his 
accustomed seat at table. He was looking for a face; 
but not for long, for he crossed the room smiling. 

“ Tlowdy, Annie? Seems to me T smell supper.” 

She was a slender girl, “rising nineteen,” as her 
mother described her. For a moment she forgot her 
work of setting the table as she smiled back to Me- 
Neil. Her face was of the type that lingers in a 
man’s memory. Her hair was auburn, her features 
neatly if not delicately chiselled, and one near her 
could see that her eves were soft blue and dreamy. 
Her dress became her figure and she carried her head 
well. Yet her beauty was not in her face or her hair 
or her figure; it Jay in a certain charm which novelists 
have been attempting to describe in maids these two 
centuries and more. 

“Good evening, John.” A hint of 
told the tale better than her simple 
per’s ready.” 

Her swift glance assured her that the table at his 
place was in order, then she turned back to the kitehen 
and began serving 

As MeNeil sat awaiting his turn his left hand be- 
gan drumming on the edge of his plate, and his right 
slipped in search of the roll of bills Hill had paid him. 
He felt well pleased with himself, 


color in her face 
greeting. “ Sup- 
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“ Annie,” he half whispered when she placed his 
food before him, “I want to talk over some matters 
with you after supper.” His voice carried an accent 
of acquiescence; it was his way of speaking to her. 
“T have sold the store.” : 

She stood by his chair a moment; he imagined her 
thoughts. 

“ Yes, Hill has done the square thing. 
talk it over with you, and—” 

But the boarders were gathering about the table 
and MeNeil let his meaning express itself in a motion 
of his hands and a confidential nod of his head. 

New Salem admired Hill & MeNeil’s great store; it 
stood in the local imagination as the embodiment of 
commerce and prosperity. Annie Rutledge shared the 
common thought, and anything John MeNeil said to 
her absorbed her mind. 

“ After I do the dishes; in the parlor,’ 
softly, and resumed her duties., 

Meanwhile, the half-dozen men who had entered the 
room and seated themselves at table seemed in great 
good humor. They were laughing loudly over some 
story which one of their number had been telling in 
the barroom. This story-teller, a tall, dark, solemn- 
looking man of perhaps five-and-twenty, was laughing 
too, and his amusement seemed his principal possession, 
so poor and wrinkled, so shabby and meagre, were his 
clothes. His long, ungainly arms left his coat sleeves 
hobnobbing with his elbows, and so narrow was the 
back of his coat that it had been no unfriendly act to 
warn him not to laugh too vigorously if he had respect 
for stitches and seams. 

“Now, Abe,” protested Sam Hill, “you jes’ made 
that thar yarn up, you know you did.” Hill was 
dragging his chair over the uneven floor with a rasping 
rattle. The accused made no defence, but cast upon 
Hill a look of such innocence and surprise that Hill 
could only press his hands against his sides for relief 
and burst out laughing again. The table soon filled, 
and the story-teller found a seat by MeNeil, who had 
given him a friendly nod as soon as he had caught his 
eye. 

“Sam tells me you’re going back to the Eastern 
country—bought you out. Sorry you’re going to leave 
us. Hasn’t New Salem treated you well enough?” 

“Oh, that’s not it, Abe. I’m comin’ back. 
Salem is all right.” 

Annie set the heavy cups of black coffee before the 
men. Abe Lincoln bowed awkwardly to her as for 
an instant he caught her eye. He ate rapidly and soon 
called for another cup. No one else knew that it was 
the hand that bore the coffee and not the quality of 
the coffee that interested him; no one in New Salem 
associated Abe Lincoln with any girl. But Lincoln 
was running his thought to its logical end: “ McNeil is 
a fool to go off to the Eastern country and leave Annie 
Rutledge.” But perhaps the thought vanished in the 
general talk of the table on the bottomless condition 
of the New Salem road. 

“Abe,” spoke up Bowling Greene, who for some 
reason chose this evening to take his supper with the 
boys at Rutledge’s, instead of with his good wife 
Nancy in their cabin on the bluff—‘ Abe, when you 
go to the Legislature we shall expect you to fix up that 
road.” 

“ All right,” promptly promised Lincoln, whose po- 
litical ambition was well known to Greene and a few 
other intimates; “you get the polls for me and Ill 
get the poles for the road; you can’t make a good 
road without some log-rolling.” A hearty laugh 
greeted this promise, but the New Salem boys were in 
the habit of laughing at almost anything Abe Lincoln 
said; he was a droll fellow. 

“A bargain, a bargain,’ Greene spoke up, quickly; 
“you shall have at least one poll.” 

“Six right here,” added Hill, “and seven if MeNeil 
gets back in time to vote.” 

MeNeil looked up at sound of his name, smiled, but 
said nothing. He was not a talker; he was friendly 
with everybody, but, unlike the other inhabitants of 
the village, he was Eastern born. New Salem was the 
product of Kentucky and Indiana and Virginia. James 
Rutledge, Annie’s father and founder of New Salem, 
who kept the tavern, was from South Carolina; 
MeNeil was the only Yankee in the place, and, like 
hundreds of his kind, had come west to make his 
fortune, and there was a rumor afloat in New Salem 
that he was worth $10,000—the biggest fortune in that 
part of Illinois. He was engaged to marry Annie Rut- 
ledge. It had been with him a ease of love at first 
sight when, in the second year of New Salem, he came 
to board at her father’s tavern. At first he had 
taken a room at Rutledge’s till he could look about 
and find quarters at some private house, but one look 
at Annie and he decided to stay at Rutledge’s. Soon 
he had routed all rivals, among them Samuel Hill, his 
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partner. But Hill took defeat philosophically, and 
never let it disturb his business relations with the 
victor. The people of New Salem—some eighteen 


families in all—promptly understood the situation, 
and at every fireside the fact was accepted with appro- 
bation that, as Annie was only a young girl and 
wanted to attend school at Jacksonville for a term or 
two, her lover was very reasonable to consent to a 
postponement of the wedding; then, too, Annie’s folks 
wished it so. Surely John MeNeil was a square man 
thus to accede to their wishes, for in New Salem girls 
were won and wedded young, and usually when and 
where they willed, and the old folks were supposed to 
make the best of whatever happened; parents then, as 
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now, had few rights which children were bound to 
respect. 

MeNeil was not through supper before the news 
had passed through the settlement of his sale to Hill 
and his speedy return to the Eastern country. Why 
leave New Salem? Wasn’t the town good enough for 
him? Everybody knew that he was poor as garbroth 
when he came, and now was rich. Was he going to 
take Annie Rutledge with him? 

So New Salem was thinking of MeNeil much as Abe 
Lincoln, who was sitting beside him at supper at Rut- 
ledge’s. 

In the midst of one of Abe’s stories McNeil finished 
his meal and left the table. He passed to his room P) 
and began his final preparation for an early start next 
morning. <A burst of loud laughter welled up from 
ihe dining-room; there was the scraping of chairs and 
the beat of footsteps. McNeil knew that the story was 
done, and concluded that, measured by the explosion 
it provoked, it must be one of Lincoln’s best. But this 
was an unusual thought with MeNeil, for his sense 
of humor was rudimentary, though his wit was sharp 
enough. He associated story-telling with just such a 
poverty-clad fellow as Abe Lincoln. He could feel the 
pressure of the roll of bills in his trousers pocket, and 
could see Lincoln’s secant and seedy coat: evidently 
humor did not pay. He felt a little irriteted by the 
echoes of laughter below and closed the door of his 
room, and just then, looking down the road, he saw 
the long, lank story-teller wading through the mud 
and watched him till he entered Berry & Lincoln’s 
store. Then Sam Hill followed down the road, and 
MeNeil watched him till he disappeared beneath the 
roof of the low shack which, a:few hours before, had 
been MeNeil’s centre of interest. But he was not 
sentimental, and the disposition of ownership easily 
dislocates the affections. McNeil faced facts and liked 
them; he hated premature explanations; he loved to 
get everything ready before making a new move; he 
was secretive and self-contained. 

As his eyes roamed over the dismal scene they 
caught sight of a man on horseback slowly wending 
his way up the road, his horse black with thick coats 
of mud. It was Dr. John Allen returning from his 
professional rounds; but his figure was already ob- 
secure in the fast-gathering darkness. The rain gave no 
signs of cessation; the outlook for a morning start 
was gloomy. MeNeil took up the flint and steel from 
the little deal table near the head of his bed, struck a 
spark, blew the tinder to a blaze, and lighted his tallow 
candle; then he drew the head of the bed in front of 
the window and, feeling secure, began counting the 
bills Hill had paid him. Opening a small hair trunk 
which he drew from beneath the bed, he took out a 
wallet and counted and sorted the bills it contained; 
he made little packages of Illinois bills, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Pennsylvania; but his New York cur- 
rency he folded away by itself as most valuable of 
all. He drew a leather bag from the trunk, emptied its 
silver and counted the amount; he made a few figures, 
entered some of them in an account-book, fingered 
through some papers, drew up a brief statement, and 
then carefully repacked his trunk. ) 

“Pretty good for five years,” he was thinking; “I f 
guess that is enough to bring them and prevent all 
trouble in future.” He saw that his treasure was 
secure, moved back the bed to its place, blew out the 
candle and started for the parlor. 

To him it was the most familiar room in New 
Salem. The sperm-oil lamp on the centre-table gave a 
dull, heavy headlight which glinted back from the 
mohair sofa firmly set between the windows, and from 
the six mohair chairs ranged in military order about 
the walls. On the table lay the big Bible, its brass 
corners gleaming like yellow eyes. Some one had left 
the window down at top and the rain was beating in 
against the green paper curtain, the head and nearly 
half the wing of the great bird-of-paradise at the 
centre of the curtain running scarlet over the yellow 
poppies amid which the bird stood. At the stone 
hearth the andirons, faintly catching the glow from the 
lamp, hinted at comfort. McNeil closed the window, 
teok down the flint and steel from the mantel, and 
knelt to light the fire. 

“Thank you, John; a fire feels comfortable this ) 
evening. You are always so thoughtful.” 

Annie ran her eyes over the room like the habitual ] 
hostess, the sight of the ruined curtain delaying her a 
moment. She was beside McNeil, watching the curling 
flames. The new light glinted on her hair and chased 
the shadows about her form. He gazed at her a 
moment, then, his face aglow, he drew her to his arms. 

“Now, Johnny, what is it you are going to tell 
me?” 

He hesitated; he seemed to be thinking. 

“What is it?” 

His manner rather than his silence startled her. 

“T must tell you, Annie—I must; I have never told 
any one before.” He Gould feel her shrink away from 
him. ‘“ You have heard me speak of my people; they 
live a long ways from here, away down in York State. 

I have brothers and sisters. My people are very poor. 

I left them five years ago; they do not know where I 

am, nor even that I am alive. I am going back after 

them to bring them here to my farm. I wanted to 

tell you all about it, first; I shall keep nothing back. { 
We are to be married.” é 

Her hand lay warm and still in his; he felt her 
quickening breath and caught the sparkle in her eyes. 

“But, Annie dear. there is one thing I have de- 











layed telling you, and that is about my name; they 
call me MeNeil, but that is not my real name.” 

He was trembling. Was her hand slipping away 
from his? ‘My real name is MeNamar. Please don’t 
take your hand away; I’ll explain it all to you. ’Twas 
on my father’s account. We were in business together ; 
we failed and lost everything; I ran away, determined 
to make enough money to retrieve all. My father is a 
broken-down old man. I can help him now; I have 
enough and to spare.” 

Her hand had stolen back into his. 

* Don’t be afraid, Annie; I have earned the money ; 
I am worth $12,000 in money, and my farm besides. 
The change wasn’t much; I had to do it—MecNeil to 
MeNamar.” 

* Why ?” 

The word uttered itself in a tone that alarmed 
him. 

* Because they would have followed me and taken 
away my property before I had enough.” 

“What of that if it belonged to them?” She was 
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“ But it wasn’t theirs; it was mine. I made it right 
here in New Salem by hard work. Now I have enough 
to pay them all. I will bring back father and mother 
and the children to my farm; then you and I will 
be married. Don’t you like McNamar better than 
MeNeil?” 

He raised her hand to his lips. 

“This is what I wanted to tell you. See, here is a 
true statement of all my property,’ and he drew 
from his pocket the sheet from his account-book 
showing all the items. She took it in an absent sort 
of way, but did not read it. 

“Why didn’t you tell me all this long ago?” Again 
it was the tone rather than the words that reproached 
him. 

Why had he not told her? All his reasons for silence 
seemed to vanish into thin air. 

“T thought I’d tell you all at once when I had 
everything ready.” He stammered as he spoke. “I 
wasn’t ready to go; I hadn’t made the money yet.” 

“But you had changed your name.” 

“Oh, Annie, Annie, don’t say it that way! I have 
told you all now, everything, everything; I must start 
in the morning; I shall come back soon.” 

The shadows of the firelight played ashen gray over 
her face. 

“Tl write often, Annie—every mail; it will not be 
long.” 

She suffered him to kiss her, but she closed her 
eyes; he was going away from her, and he had changed 
his name—once. 

But he was telling her, rapidly, of his plans: of the 
wedding and the journey to Springfield and the new 
house and the new things far better than any in New 
Salem. She had never wearied of him, but now she 
listened as one having ears but not hearing. She 
seemed to herself sitting in darkness, and the man 
whom she loved with all the passion of a yirl’s first 
love was playing a part. But she would believe him. 
And she sat very still and sought to stifle her fears. 

She did not know how long she had been sitting 
alone; she remembered how swiftly he had spoken, 
how he had poured forth his love for her again; and he 
had kissed her before he left. But the fire was dying, 
and she could feel the gray shadows creeping over her. 
She started to her feet and, walking to the fireplace, 
gazed pensively into the embers. She covered the fire 
and left the room. Against the panes of the little 
window in her own room the rain beat roughly and 
the wind, sweeping down from the vast prairie, stirred 
strange noises all over the house. Toward morning 
she fell asleep; but her dreams were wearying dreams. 

When she awoke the storm was still raging. Yes, 
she would believe in him, she must believe in him: 
she loved him, she must believe in him. She heard 
voices in the yard. Some one was saddling a horse. 
Pulling back the curtain a handbreadth, she saw Mc- 
Neil on horseback accoutred for his long journey. At 
sight of her he threw a kiss, and she saw him turn 
the horse’s head toward Springfield. 

“Why, Annie, child, what’s the matter?” Her 
mother stood by the bedside; she had heard the girl 
moaning. For a moment she could not answer; then, 
breaking with sobs, she told her mother the whole story. 
As the story grew the mother’s suspicions were 
aroused. Why should John MeNeil, or any other man, 
give her Annie pain? The maternal spirit was up. 
Why didn’t he explain all this long ago and not keep 
it back till after the eleventh hour? What evidence 
was there of the truth of his story? He had gone, 
taking his wealth with him—and her Annie’s heart. 
Was he an impostor? <A fugitive from some Eastern 
jail? What peril had her Annie run in receiving his 
attentions? Her mother’s heart was wrung; her pride 
was struck down. And she soothed the weeping girl 
as best she could, resolving to tell the whole story at 
once to her husband. He was a man; he would know 
what to do, and there were plenty of men in New 
Salem who would help him. . 

“It kind o’ looks to me as if he meant to jilt her,” 
was James Rutledge’s comment when he heard the tale. 
“ Now mind you, Mary Ann, if that’s his game, we are 
well rid o’ him; but he better not cross my path. 
Annie broken up by it, you say? Wife, if he’s wronged 
her, I’ll foller him to the ends of the earth and shoot 
him on sight.” 

At Berry & Lincoln’s grocery—it was still called by 
the old firm name, though everybody knew that Lin- 
coln had disposed of his slight interest to Berry long 
since—a tall, ungainly man was “ opening up ” for the 
day; it was the story-teller of the night before. He 
slept in the loft overhead and looked as if he had slept 
in his clothes. He had no fixed employment, but 
worked at odd jobs, now helping a farmer husk his 
corn, now carrying chain for the surveyor, John Cal- 
houn, or putting in a week occasionally at one of the 
stores—Berry’s or Denton Orfutt’s—at a busy time, and 
especially when the books must be balanced and the 
innumerable credit accounts with the community be 
straightened; for Abe was clever as well as accurate 
and neat at all kinds of writing, and no man in New 
Salem rated higher in honesty. Sometimes people 
came to him to have their letters written—all sorts of 
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letters—so profound was their confidence in him. He 
had lived in New Salem now about three years, 
equivalent to long inhabitancy in an Eastern town; 
indeed, he had just missed being one of the founders of 
New Salem. Everybody liked him. He had settled 
his reputation in New Salem with his first visit—a 
somewhat compulsory one in the spring of ’31, when he 
and his crew found themselves stranded, their flat- 
boat caught on the edge of the New Salem dam. He 
was on his way with a cargo down the river; the boat 
had filled with water and everybody said she must be 
abandoned. Her nose stuck over the dam: and her 
crew jumped ashore, but Abe bored a hole through 
her bottom, the water ran out, and she floated. This 
was Abe’s way: nothing marvellous when the deed was 
done, but just the thing to be done. He then hired 
out to Denton Orfutt to work in his store, but the 
expected goods did not arrive. He found waiting a 








should never lift. Lincoln was busy arranging goods 
for display, putting this and that in order and tidying 
up generally. Had he confessed to the vision, it had 
been to the shadow of a shapely hand before his eyes, 
and in his ears the melody of a soft, sweet voice. So 
real was that voice he stopped suddenly in his work 
to listen. The lines of a hymn he had heard that voice 
sing persisted in his memory: 


“Vain man, thy fond pursuits forbear.” 


The gloom of the thought closed in upon him in 
melancholy comfort, in nice accord with his strange 
temperament. The line seemed to reveal himself. 


Poor, without fixed occupation, without family infiu- 
ence, his prospect one of toil and poverty, and his 
mind ever craving higher things; his condition in life 
hedged about by limitations and obstacles. What a 
contrast to John MeNeil! MeNeil had wealth, business 

















Then, tenderly, how tenderly, Lincoln renewed his suit 


dull business. It happened to be Election Day; the 
assistant to the clerk of elections was sick, and Mentor 
Graham, the clerk, was looking for help. Espying the 
tall stranger hanging about the polling-place, he called 
out to him: 

“Can you write?” 

“T can make a few rabbit tracks.” 

“Well, suppose you sit down and make ’em.” 

Satisfied with the specimen tracks, Graham hired 
Lincoln for the day. But the clerk had done more 
than he knew-—he had introduced a new source of joy 
to the men of New Salem. As they came up to vote 
and fell to talking with the stranger after the cheery 
informality of the West, they were soon listening to 
the most mirth-provoking stories of their lives. “ In- 
diana yarns,” Lincoln called them as he reeled them 
off. That night New Salem went to bed tired out with 
laughing. Lincoln had made his place in the com- 
munity. 3 

But on this morning when John MeNeil or. McNamar 
rode away from New Salem, had any one glanced 
through the window of Berry’s store and caught sight 
of the story-teller’s face he would not have pronounced 
it the face of a cheerful man, but, rather, a face strong 
in hopeless melancholy, gloomy with shadows that 
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ability, and a splendid farm. No, Annie Rutledge 
could not possibly have a thought for Abe Lincoln, 
but he éould not help thinking of her all the time. 
Of course the game was up; McNeil had won her; 
there was an end of the matter. Then the voice went 
on singing the line over and over again: 


“*Vain man, thy fond pursuits forbear.’ ” 


He stepped to the window to take in the weather and 
the prospects of trade for the day. Across the road a 
man on horseback was just riding away from Rut- 
ledge’s tavern—John MeNeil, of course. Had Lincoln 
missed on the man he would have made on the. horse— 
a coarse, raw-boned, vicious gray, a veteran of the 
Black Hawk War; and Lincoln had been through that 
war himself. ‘“ Nothing beautiful about us;” the 
thought amused him. “War veterans grow ugly 
early.” McNeil was making for the Springfield road. 
“ Hill told me last night that John was going back, 
and there he goes.” Somehow the melancholy look 
in his face was fading; his heart felt lighter as the 
horseman rode away. And the voice kept on singing: 


“*Vain man, thy fond pursuits forbear.’ ” 


Lincoln was laughitig to himself. “ And that’s what 
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the poetry means, is it?” he asked himself. “ Why 
not?) Why not?” 

Might the line not apply to MeNeil as well as to 
himself ? 

He stood still, analyzing the question. 

* Abe, put me up two pounds of loaf sugar.” A cus- 
tomer had entered. It was the Rev. John Cameron, 
the Presbyterian preacher—‘ Elder Cameron,” as he 
was called. 

“T’ve got to run over to Robert Johnson’s—Sister 
Johnson has sent for me. I'll get the sugar on my way 
back; my wife wants it for her morning baking.” 

“ Now, Elder, never you mind about calling for this 
sugar; Mrs. Cameron will want it right away and I'll 
slip down to your house with it myself. I see Berry 
coming, and he’ll ’tend store.” 

The preacher thanked him and went on his errand. 

“TI say, Abe,” calied out Berry as he entered, “I 
reckon that business will be better with us, now our 
biggest rival is leavin’ town; MeNeil has shook the 
place, and Hill hasn’t any head for business. MeNeil is 
goin’ back to Yankeedom.” 

“ Well,” drawled Lincoln, apparently intent only on 
putting up loaf sugar, “I can’t honestly say that I 
wish him a bad passage.” Tucking the sugar under his 
coat to protect it from the rain, he left the store to 
deliver it into Mrs. Cameron’s hands. The errand took 
him straight past Rutledge’s, and nearly a quarter of a 
mile beyond. 

* And you just took all the trouble to fetch me that 
bit of sugar, Abe? Well, I reckon I’m obliged to you 
summat. What is the old song? 


‘Sugar’s sweet and so be you.’ 


And they do say, Abe, that John MeNeil’s goin’ to leave 
town; sold out; made a heap o’ money, they say, right 
here in New Salem. Well, if there is any money to 
be made in these parts I reckon a Yankee would get 
it; *tis precious little I see, or you either, I reckon. I 
wonder how Annie Rutledge likes it, his goin’? Is she 
to follow, or is all that milk sour? ’Pears to me that 
if I was a young feller loose in these parts I’d see to it 
that Annie Rutledge didn’t put on mournin’ for John 
MeNeil. Yes, Abe, I’m obliged to you for fetchin’ the 
sugar; there’s no knowin’ when the Elder will get 
back.” And the good woman turned to her baking. 

The savory smell that poured forth from the open 
door reminded Lincoln that he had not been to break- 
fast, which with him was a somewhat movable feast; 
but usually, if the hour was not too late, he found 
something awaiting him for breakfast at Rutledge’s, 
for Mrs. Rutledge, with whom Lincoln was a favorite, 
took an anxious thought for him—he seemed such a 
lonely soul, and she never failed to have a bite ready 
for him, come what time of day or night might. When 
now he reached the dining-room at the tavern he found 
the last guest served and the room empty. 

“Am I too late?” he asked Mrs. Rutledge, whom he 
met in the hall. 

“Oh no, Abe; I’ll find a plate o’ somethin’ for you, 
hot or cold, theugh our mornin’ vittles is about clean 
gone, and me just a-bakin’ more. I’m doin’ an egg for 
Annié, and I’ll get you up a dish o’ bacon at the same 
time. I'll call you when things is ready.” 

Usually, when late to his meals, he waited in the 
barroom, that being the common resting-place for 
menfolks about the tavern. 

“ Jes’ step into the parlor, Abe.” 

Mrs. Rutledge’s pride in her parlor and her motherly 
feeling for hint had led her to the politeness which he 
felt he must accept. He felt the warmth of the room 
as he opened the door. Going to the hearth, he raked 
out the coals and threw on a few sticks from the 
wood-box in the hall. The blaze quickly rolled up 
and he found the touch of comfort soothing. Annie 
often sat in this room, sewing by the west window. 
He went over to the window, thinking of her and of 
the vanished horseman. There was no one in sight, 
neither in the yard nor down the road; yet Lincoln 
was laughing a quiet, strange sort of a laugh to him- 
self, as now, his hands clasped behind his back, he 
paced up and down in front of the fireplace. His chin 
was thrown forward, his eyes on the floor, and he 
seemed to gather cheerfulness as he moved about. A 
loose sheet of paper on the floor near the mohair sofa 
caught his eye. He picked it up; a sheet torn from 
somebody’s account-book; thirteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of property. Turning it over, he read on the 
back, “ John MeNeil.” Then it all flashed across his 
mind; the embers on the hearth, the paper evidently 
dropped from the hand of some person sitting on the 
sofa. MeNeil and Annie had spent the evening before 
together here; the paper inventoried MeNeil’s pos- 
sessions. 

“Ready, now, Abe.” Mrs. Rutledge was in the door- 
way announcing his breakfast. ‘ You won’t mind 
eatin’ with Annie, I reckon, Abe; she is a bit late this 
mornin’ like yourself.” 

“Tf Annie will endure me”—he was smiling, in- 
wardly delighted at the favor Fate was showing—* I 
think I can endure her.” 

“Good morning, Annie ”—he bowed awkwardly as 
he accosted her. ‘“ Your ma says that if you’ll endure 
me I may eat breakfast along with you. Is she 
right?” 

“We keep open house here, Mr. Lincoln, and are 
always glad to have our guests with us.” The even 
resonance of her voice gave no hint of the long, weary 
night she had passed. 

Lighter in heart than he had been all day, he took 
the chair opposite her. But he soon discovered that 
Annie was not disposed to talk, though she was known 
to be the best talker of all the New Salem girls. And 
looking into her face, he detected dark lines beneath 
her eyes, and her cheeks seemed a trifle faded. Per- 
haps the horseman had not vanished, after all. 

Finally he could keep silent no longer. 

“J reckon you are not feeling right pert this morn- 
ing, Miss Rutledge?” 

He usually called her Annie, but there was that 
look in her face which forbade so intimate a word. 

“Oh, it’s the weather; the wind howled so last 
night I could not sleep.” She spoke slowly and with 
indifference. 

“°Twas a noisy night; glad I’m not on the road.” 
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He was thinking of some of his journeys to and from 
Springfield in bad weather, but the look on Annie’s 
face told him straightway that he had said the wrong 
thing. He saw that she was thinking of MeNeil, and 
this now distant traveller brought to mind the paper 
he had found on the parlor floor. 

“ Annie ”—he did not stop to weigh speech as he 
reached his hand across the table—* perhaps you know 
something about this; I found it a few minutes ago 
by the sofa.” 

She looked at the paper, but did not take it. Awk- 
ward and brusque as he was, his heart went out to 
her. “ Annie, you are not well this morning. I didn’t 
mean to stir you up so. I reckon I have made a mess 
of it. John’s business won’t last forever” (he was 
secretly wishing it might) ; “he will come back before 
long. He’s the richest man in New Salem; he’s honest; 
he’ll do what he says.” 

He was pleading for McNeil, but his compliments 
somehow failed to restore her; rather they agitated 
her the more. Suddenly, with an effort, she arose, 
quickly picked up the paper, and, without saying a 
word, left the room. 

His astonishment was complete. He had never 
seen her this way before; his memories of her were of 
laughter and song and’ high spirits and embodied 
happiness. He saw her cross the threshold and put 
her hands over her face, bursting into tears. Then 
he knew that something was wrong. 

Had MeNeil deserted her? 

He caught up his hat and hurried from the tavern, 
knowing now too well that he lovgl Annie Rutledge, 
and that he could think of nobody else in the world. 
He went back to the store a changed man; the world 
put on a new face. Nature seemed changed. Every- 
thing now seemed possible to him, and a more ambi- 
tious man was never born. For the first time in his 
life he seemed to get a good look at himself. Some- 
thing had happened that put him into new relations 
with the whole world. 

His face must have reflected the transformation 
working within him, for Berry, his old partner, catch- 
ing its new expression, said to him as he entered the 
store: “ Why, Abe, what’s happened? You look as if 
you were just elected President. What did Sam Hill 
say to you?” 

“T haven’t seen him.” 

“He was just in here askin’ for you; wants you to 
*tend post-office. I told him I reckoned you'd take it. 
3etter run right over and see Sam; a post-office is 
dreffly desirable property.” 

“But liable to sudden change of tenants,’ added 
Lincoln; “think I’ll investigate this claim ”—and he 
turned his face toward the store, general merchandise, 
grocery, and post-oflice, kept until a few days before 
by Hill & MeNeil. 

It was Elder Cameron who let out Annie’s secret. 
The Rutledges were very friendly with the Presby- 
terian preacher and his wife, and a few evenings after 
MeNeil’s departure Mrs. Rutledge had them to tea, 
In a moment of confessional weakness the mother un- 
veiled the state of Annie’s affairs, winding up with: 

“ And I tell'her it’s a lucky escape, Elder. What do 
you think?” 

“ Providential, Sister Rutledge, providential; a clear 
case of desertion. Undoubtedly he has committed 
some misdemeanor in his younger days. - Murder will 
out, you know. He knows that the law has-got on his 
track and he has fled, probably to one of the Western 
settlements.” . 

The Elder, like all New Salem people, always spoke o 
“out West” and “the West ” with the easy speech of 
Boston or Savdfinah; New Salem had ‘established’ its 
claim to classification with “the East” by existing 
five vears. 

“ John MeNeil go to one of the settlements?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Cameron, disgusted. ‘“ Now, husband, if 
you don’t talk just like a man. Do you think that after 
gettin’ hold of all that money he would go West? No, 
sirree; no West for him. I say that this Me-what-do- 
you-call-him has a girl somewhere else, and has simply 
cleared out of New Salem to go to her. Mrs. Johnson 
thinks so too, though she don’t know all what we 
know now since Mrs. Rutledge has told us herself, and 
we must keep it to ourselves. But Mary Johnson 
is pretty pert, and I vow I believe she’s right and she 
don’t know it. As long as this miserable critter Me- 
whatever-his-name-is. was a-makin’ money he stayed 
here, and he was sharp enough to pick out the finest 
girl in the place and pretend to court her. Now he’s 
got his pile, he’s shook her; that’s all, the wretch! 
I wish I had hold o’ him with a pair o’ tongs; I 
wouldn’t dirty my fingers a-touchin’ him myself.” 

And Sister Cameron poised her head and tapped her 
foot on the floor and looked indignant and relieved. 

The Elder’s wife was harder than the Elder; the 
eternally feminine is sometimes that way. She was 
mistress of the gentle art of torture, and her oppor- 
tunity had come. Even Mrs. Rutledge winced. But 
the Elder was quite convinced of the accuracy of his 
wife’s stroke, and as they wended their way homeward, 
choosing their steps over the muddy path with prac- 
tised skill, they explored still more thoroughly the 
mystery surrounding McNeil. While yet under the 
spell of the twice-told tale the Elder betook himself 
to Hill’s store for his evening mail, and there em- 
braced the opportunity to repeat the news to Hill, 
as the party most closely identified with the late Me- 
Neil. Sam listened to the end, as was his wont, with- 
out comment, and the Elder took his leave. Just. be- 
fore closing the store for the night Hill repeated the 
whole story to Lincoln. 

“T don’t believe that John MeNeil is a dishonorable 
man,” protested Lincoln; “I have said so before and 
I say so now.” This was his only comment. 

But he was conscious of a new order of sensations. 


’ 





What if Elder Cameron’s interpretation of the situa- . 


tion was the true one? 

All day long the line from the old hymn had been 
threading in and out of his thoughts, and all day long 
Annie’s sad face had looked out upon Lincoln from 
everything before his eyes. 

Locking up the store, he went up to the loft where 


he slept. The new joy within him waxed stronger 
and transformed the penury about him into inde- 
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seribable wealth, and the chiefest treasure of all did 
not seem hopelessly beyond his reach. Rivals, poverty, 
toil—he was not thinking of these. Everything seemed 
possible and easy to him: he would finish his law 
studies and begin life in Springfield, with her, the 
fountain of his hopes. 

It was with infinite contentment, the contentment 
of youth and hope and wealth, abounding health of 
mind and body, that he threw himself on his bed. How 
long he lav there he could not tell. He seemed to be 
in a singular, an indescribable vessel which moved with 
great rapidity toward a dark and indefinite shore. 
The strangeness of the vessel, the mystery of the shore, 
possessed him. So real was the vision, he started 
forward to penetrate the darkness just beyond—when 
he awoke. 

The moonlight silting through the cracks and eran- 
nies revealed only the barren loft over Sam _ Hill's 
store. Here was no mystery; he lay down again. But 
once more he was on that strange ship, travelling with 
incredible swiftness toward that dark and gloomy 
shore, and again he strode forward to pierce the 
mystery of that strange coast, again to awake 
suddenly. 

Why had the dream come twice? His poetie nature 
was quivering—whether with curiosity or superstition 
he did not ask. Strange, strange premonition! He 
could not know what the years had in store for him. 
He could not know that this same vision, this mys- 
terious messenger from the unknown, should come to 
him, years later, just before the anxious journey to 
his inauguration as President of the United States; 
again, just before Antietam and Murfreesboro; again, 
before Vicksburg and Gettysburg; and, last of all, on 
the night before that day of tragedy, the ever-to-be- 
remembered 14th of April. 

But now, sitting on his bed, in the loft of Hill's 
store, the second rising of the spectacle interested him 
strangely. He was deeply introspective, and now he 
turned upon himself that serious search so frequent 
with him, that self-examination so inseparable from 
his impassable melancholy. And the light of this 
search somehow seemed to fall on a_ balance-sheet 
whose items were basie and fundamental, not of broad 
acres or bank bills. His thoughts were running easily 
from the centre of that loose sheet which he had given 
to Annie Rutledge that morning at the breakfast 
table. He remembered Annie when at Mentor Gra- 
ham’s school she sat near him, and he used to think 
that her fair face filled the whole room with beauty. 
And now he ran over the whole course of his existence: 
he was meeting this beautiful spirit in the little in- 
tereourse of daily life—at the store, by the wayside, 
at meeting, and at the merry gatherings with the 
young folks of New Salem. And he could see the 
shapely little hand, the lustrous, tender eyes, and could 
hear that voice, that indescribable voice. How could 
he wait till he should meet her again? Would the 
dawn never come? He must speak to her, for to him 
she meant life—life. ~ 

The dawn broke; the new day came with inconse- 
quential affairs; the sun sank down into the prairie— 
and he did not see Annie. Days passed: she seemed 
to have vanished away. . 

“Where is Annie?” he at last inquired of Mrs. Rut- 
ledge. 

* Annie isn’t feelin’? well these days; I reckon it’s 
the dreadful spell-of weather ”—a reply which care- 
fully concealed all the facts save one. 

A week, two weeks, three passed; Lincoln caught 
glimpses of her, but she seemed inaccessible to him. 
3ut her face betrayed her sufferings. Her mother 
insisted that Dr. John Allen be called, but Annie de- 
layed with vague excuses from day to day. 

About the end of the third week Lincoln unex- 
pectedly found the opportunity he had been seeking. 
Toward evening she came down to the post-office; the 
mail-coach had discharged its bag and its passengers, 
and Annie had calculated nicely the -time when the 
letters would be ready. 

* Any letter for me?” 

No one in the store save Lincoln heard the soft little 
voice. 

“T think so.” 

Her face lighted with new life as he handed her 
several letters, but the light quickly faded; none was 
from him. 

Lincoln saw the shadows gather and encompass her 
with gloom. With slow steps, her grief almost mas- 
tering her, she turned from the store. He could resist 
no longer. Catching up his hat, he left the office and 
was swiftly by her side. He said not a word, fully 
aware of the pit into which he had fallen; and thus 
in silence they walked on side by side. 

Suddenly he burst forth in the most eloquent plea 
that ever fell from his lips. He argued that MeNeil’s 
silence confirmed the suspicions of her friends. He 
had deserted her; he was unworthy of her. But very 
lightly and slightly did Lincoln dwell on MeNeil; it 
was the story of his own love for her he was telling. 
Never had she imagined that a man could talk as 
Abraham -Lineoln now talked to her. Could the lan- 
guage of life yield such treasures and such a tribute? 
MeNeil had been affectionate after.a fashion, but this 
man’s love was an ecstasy of passion, a transforming 
power. Not one word did he say of farms and shops 
and dollars, but life, life, companionship, devotion— 
endless, endless devotion to her. And then he told 
her his mysterious dream. 

“Moving swiftly toward a_ strange, indefinite 
shore,” the words took possession of her mind. “ A 
strange, indefinite shore”; yes, on such a shore was 
she now wandering. Her heart sank within her. 

This was the beginning of Lincoln’s courtship of 
Anne Rutledge. 

Weeks, months passed, painfully long to Lincoln 
and full of torturing doubt for Annie. The consuming 
heat of the fire through which she was passing only a 
woman could endure. She loved John MeNeil with a 
love as intense, as devoted, as immeasurable as this 
grand passion which Lincoln poured out at her feet. 
Again and again he made his plea; made it and re- 
made it, cast it and recast it in the countless forms 
which only the grand passion of a man’s life can 
take. At last she could endure the importunity of 











his love no longer atid consented to accept him, if, 
after ample time had been given MeNeil to reply te 
her from New York, no reply should come, 

Rejoicing, yet fearing, Lincoln consented, and knew 
that she had written not once, but many times. Pa- 
tiently did he wait, his first glance through the daily 
mail being ever to catch sight of a letter from John 
MeNeil. None came. Annie grew melancholy; the 
delicate color faded from her cheeks; the diamond 
lights paled in her eyes. Then, tenderly, how tenderly, 
Lincoln renewed his suit. June had come again and 
all nature seemed kind. He and Annie were standing be- 
neath a great oak tree whose leaf was again glorious. 

“Will you, Annie, will you?” 

It was his last appeal. She turned her face toward 
his and did not say him nay; but the pallor of her 
cheeks made a shadow on his day, a shadow on that 
rich, vital June afternoon. She said no word, but he 
knew that he had won, and for the moment his sense 
of victory overpowered him. Then he was again 
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little money to live on till T can be admitted to 
practise law, then nothing on God’s footstool can keep 
us apart.” 

Next morning she spoke freely of her engagement. 
“As soon as his law studies are over,’ she said to 
her brother, “ we shall be married.” 

The news of Lincoln’s engagement to Annie Rutledge 
created less comment in New Salem, because it was 
expected. Public opinion had long since uttered its 
voice in condemnation of MeNeil, and now with equal 
conviction praised Lincoln. Everybody congratulated 
him; he was living in a lover’s paradise. At odd hours 
snatched from sleep he took up his law-books; the 
goal of life was now fairly in sight. He carefully 
computed when he should have saved enough by clerk- 
ing to support him while completing his studies; the 
problem seemed easy, and time, the determining 
element, was on his side. 

But Annie was not living in paradise. Lincoln 
knew she was failing, followed every change with 

















The two strong men kneeled in silence together and mingled their tears in a common sorrow 


caught up in the great current of his love for her; 
tears dimmed his eves: his voice choked. Her love 
was too good to be true; he bent down and reverently 
kissed her cheek. ; 

* Thank vou, Annie.” 

dt was all he could say. 

Then they turned down the hill) and walked in 
silence back to the village. Annie hastened to her 
room, and Lincoln found her mother and told what 
had happened, 

* How glad we are, Abe!” for Rutledge had heard the 
news too. Mrs, Rutledge’s words seemed to leap with 
joy. “Only bring her back to her old self, Abe; 
bring her back. But I almost fear it is too late.” 

Mrs. Rutledge wiped her eyes with her apron and 
resumed her work. Annie’s father simply pressed Lin- 
coln’s hand warmly; he could not venture upon speech. 

That evening. in the little parlor of the tavern. 
seated by Annie’s side on the sofa near which he had 
found the inventory of MeNeil’s wealth, Lineoln told 
Annie what she already knew—that he was hopelessly 
poor, 

“ But give me time, Annie; give me time to carn a 





alarm, and persuaded her at last to have Dr. Allen 
call. He pronounced her case one of obscure fever, 
but he felt baffled; his remedies were not ministering 
to her; a spirit possessed her which he could not 
exorcise. Lincoln, wiser than her physician, and terri- 
fied by the ghost that would not down, could only 
confront it with his own supreme passion. Nothing 
within his power did he neglect. As he sat by her 
side he told her innumerable stories, rhapsodies of 
mirth, inimitable. She smiled, but she did not laugh. 
He caressed her with all the ardor of his love, but the 
warmth of his devotion could not dissolve the mys- 
terious chill on her spirits. He glowingly portrayed 
the life they should live together in their Springfield 
home, and his fancy won great triumphs which she 
should enjoy; but the portrait, though pleasing, did 
not bring back the color to her cheeks. At one of his 
calls he asked her to sing to him, and in a sad, sweet 
voice she sang the hymn beginning: 


“Vain man, thy fond pursuits forbear.” 


It was her favorite hymn. So deeply was Lincoln 
moved he could not remain, and for the first time the 
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great fear which drives out every other fear in man’s 
heart entered his own. On that summer day she took 
to her bed. The doctor commanded absolute quiet, 
but in her weak delirium she pleaded so piteously to 
see Lincoln that they feared longer to deny her, and 
he was sent for. 

He, too, had changed, for her sickness had fallen 
upon him like a blight. He hastened to her side; the 
door closed Lehind him and they were alone. There 
was the sound of muffled sobs; there was the ery of 
prayer. Within the sick-room two souls were passing 
through an * describable agony. There in mysterious 
communion was uttered that whieh could never be 
spoken to other ears; which could never fall from 
other lips. There was confessed the love of man for 
woman, the grand passion of life. Was the remorse- 
less, the hopeless. impotency of life there revealed? 
Or did the soul’s own crystalline beauty, its na- 
tive isolation and aloofness, there rise into clearer 
Vision? 

At twilight some one saw a tall, bent form hasten- 
ing from the village forth into the wilderness; they 
said it was Lincoln, and the word passed from lip 
to lip that Annie Rutledge was dead. 

For weary weeks Lincoln trod a doubtful, narrow 
path—that invisible way which divides reason from 
the unreason which is worse than death. Alarmed, 
his closer friends formed a protective band that should 
ever be near him in his wanderings up and down the 
riverside; through the forest; out into the open 
prairie—everywhere, anywhere—only ever swiftly to 
move toward the strange and indefinite shore. 

“ Nancy,” said Bowling Greene to his wife the day 
after the funeral, “ I’m goin’ to bring Abe here to our 
cabin and take care of him; he’ll do himself harm if 
we don’t look out. He’s as near crazy as dare be.” 

* Poor fellow! I don’t wonder; and Annie was such 
a nice girl. It does seem powerful strange to me that 
the good Lord always wants her kind first and early. 
3ut I reckon they’re kind o’ securce in heaven, and 
that’s the reason.” 

But Bowling was no theologian and gave his wife 
no answer. 

He found Lincoln and brought him to the little 
cabin that stood under the bluff about half a mile 
back of New Salem, and there cared for him like a 
child. It was a terrible battle, this fighting back 
inadness—a wondrously delicate task to sustain 
reason on its throne. All the gentle and homely arts 
of affection, the atmosphere of that humble refuge, 
were exercised in Lincoln’s behalf. No one had con- 
ceived the depth of his passion for the dead girl. His 
narrow, hard, bleak life, familiar only with toil and 
self-denial, had suddenly blossomed forth under the 
light of her soul into the flower of unutterable devo- 
tion. The people of New Salem, warm-hearted, living 
the robust life of pioneers, were accustomed to manly 
friendships and» womanly strength and patience, but 
this love of Lincoln for Annie Rutledge surpassed the 
strength of their understandings and they beheld it 
as a sacred, a mysterious dispensation vouchsafed only 
in Biblical times to the sons of men. 

“T tell you, Bowlin’,” said Naney Greene one eve- 
ning to her husband, after Lincoln had slipped out of 
the cabin and had turned his face toward the little 
graveyard at Concord, scme miles away—‘T tell you 
that this kind o’ grievin’ in man or woman must jes’ 
work itself olf in its own way, and the more you 
hinder the wuss he will be off. So you let him go.” 

All New Salem and the people for miles around 
‘ame to Annie’s funeral. Elder Cameron touched 
with delicate friendship on the grief of the living, but 
human eloquence and sympathy could not heal the 
wounds of the man who would willingly have given 
his own life that she might live. 

“The very thought that the rains and the snows 
shall fall upon-her grave fills me with indescribable 
agony,” moaned Lincoln to his friend, William Greene. 
There was no consolation for so broken a heart. 

The tender love of the Greenes, and chiefly Naney’s 
womanly ways, at last triumphed over the perils that 
threatened Lincoln, and gradually he came to himself. 
But the iron had entered his soul, and the tender 
melancholy, the inexpressible sympathy of his passion, 
never lifted from his life. 

*“ Abe,” said Dr. Jason Dunean, one of his dearer 
friends, to him one day, “I have something for you to 
read that you will like,” and he gave him the lines 
beginning: ; 

“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 





The mournful stanzas, made immortal by Lincoln’s 
love for them, seemed to him a balm for his wounds. 
He read and re-read ‘the verses, committed them to 
memory, and made them a part of his moral being. 
* Those lines,” he said to a friend in after-years in a 
rare moment of self-revelation, “celebrate a_ grief 
which lies with continual heaviness on my heart.” 

How many, many times, during the rest of his life, 
was he to quote these verses to his friends, even to 
great statesmen whom, while President, he gathered 
about him in council, and quoted ever with the memory 
of that love which was the day star of his youth. 

So intense had his melancholy become, so hopeless 
seemed his grief, he himself became superstitious 
about it, and by letter he consulted the foremost 
physician of the West, the famous Daniel Drake, of 
Cincinnati. The reply was sympathetic—‘I cannot 
prescribe in your case without a personal interview ” 
—this much of Drake’s letter Lincoln read to a friend, 
but there was a part which he could confide to no 
man; it was too sacred for revelation. The great 
physician had written the secret thought of the 
sufferer, and Lincoln seldom revealed his secret 
thoughts. 

Two years after Annie’s death, while a member of 
the Legislature, he said to a fellow member: 

“T seem to others to enjoy life rapturously, yet 
when I am alone I am so overcome by mental depres- 
sion I never dare carry a pocket-knife.” 

One day John MeNeil, or MeNamar, true .to his 
promise to Annie Rutledge, drove into New Salem, 
bringing with him his mother, brothers, and sisters, 
having come all the way from New York by wagon. 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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(Continued from page 10.) 
ability and power in action he undoubtedly controlled 
millions of excited people. He was then the master, 
and in reality acting-President of the United States. 

During the night Mrs. Lincoln came frequently from 
the adjoining room, accompanied by a lady friend. 
At one time Mrs. Lincoln exclaimed, sobbing bitterly, 
“Oh! that my little Taddy might see his father be- 
fore he died!” This was decided not to be advisable. 
As Mrs. Lincoln sat on a chair by the side of the 
bed with her face to her husband’s, his breathing be- 
came very stertorous and the loud and unnatural 
noise frightened her in her exhausted, agonized condi- 
tion. She sprang up suddenly with a piercing cry and 
fell fainting to the floor. Secretary Stanton, hear- 
ing her ery, came in from the adjoining room and 
with raised arms called out loudly, “ Take that woman 
out and do not let her in again.” Mrs. Lincoln was 
helped up kindly and assisted in a fainting condition 
from the room. Secretary Stanton’s order was obeyed, 
and. Mrs. Lincoln did not see her husband again before 
he died. 

As Captain Lincoln was consoling his mother in 
another room, and as I had promised Mrs. Lincoln 
to do all I possibly could for her husband, I took the 
place of kindred and continuously held the President’s 
right hand firmly, with one exception of less than a 
minute, when my sympathies compelled me to seek the 
disconsolate wife. I found her reclining in a near-by 
room, being comforted by her son. Without stopping 
in my walk, I passed the room where Secretary Stan- 
ton sat at his official table, and, returning, took the 
hand of the dying President in mine, the hand that 
had signed the Emancipation Proclamation, liberating 
four million slaves. 

As morning dawned it became quite evident that 
the President was sinking, and at several times his 
pulse could not be counted—two or three feeble pulsa- 
tions being noticed, followed by an intermission when 
not the slightest movement of the artery could be felt. 
The inspirations became very prolonged and labored, 
accompanied by a guttural sound. The respirations 
ceased for some time, and several anxiously looked at 
their watches until the profound silence was dis- 
turbed by a prolonged inspiration, which was _fol- 
lowed by a sonorous expiration. During these mo- 
ments the Surgeon-General occupied a chair by the 
head of the President’s bed and occasionally held his 
finger. over the carotid artery to note its pulsa- 
tions. Dr. Stone sat on the edge of the foot of the 
bed, and I stood holding the President’s right hand 
with my extended forefinger on his pulse, being the 
only one between the bed ‘and the wall, the bed having 
been drawn out diagonally for that purpose. 

While we were anxiously watching in profound 
solemn silence the Reverend Doctor Gurley said, “ Let 
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us pray,” and offered a most impressive prayer, after 
which we witnessed the last struggle between life and 
death. 

At this time my knowledge of physiology, pathology, 
and psychology told me that the President was totally 
blind as a result of blood pressure on the brain, as 
indicated by the paralysis, dilated pupils, protruding 
and bloodshot eyes, but all the time I acted on the 
belief that if his sense of hearing or feeling remained 
he could possibly hear me when I sent for his son, 
the voice of his wife when she spoke to him, and that 
the last sound he heard may have been his pastor’s 
prayer as he finally committed his soul to God. 

Knowledge that frequently just before departure 
recognition and reason return to those who have been 
unconscious, caused me for several hours to hold the 
President’s right hand firmly within my grasp, to let 
him in his blindness know, if possible, that he was 
in touch with humanity and had a friend. : 

The protracted struggle ceased at twenty minutes 
past seven o’clock on the morning of April 15, 1865, 
and I announced that the President was dead. 

Immediately after death the few remaining in the 
room knelt around the bed. while the Reverend Doctor 
Gurley delivered one of the most impressive prayers 
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ever uttered, that our Heavenly Father look down in 
pity upon the bereaved family and preserve our afflicted 
and sorrow-stricken country. 

Then I gently smoothed the President’s contracted 
facial muscles, took two coins from my pocket, placed 
them over his eyelids, and drew a white sheet over 
the martyr’s iace. I had been the means in God’s hand 
of prolonging the life of President Abraham Lincoln 
for nine hours. Every necessary act of love, devotion, 
skill, and loyalty had been rendered, during his help- 
less hours, to the President of the United States, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, to the 
beloved of millions of people throughout the world. 
Many reported, anxious to be of service in any way. 
I accepted their offers to the extent of abundantly 
filling every want. Of all the people I have met in 
different parts of the world, I have found that, as a 
class, good Americans are not to be excelled when 
oceasions demand, in strength, endurance, calmness, 
good judgment, ardent loyal devotion, and self-sacri- 
ficing love. 

By prolonging the life of President Lincoln, his 
son Robert, whom [ sent for, was enabled to see his 
father alive. Physicians and surgeons, lawyer and 
clergyman, whom [ sent for visited the President and 
were given time to deliberate. Members of the Cab- 
inet, whom I sent for with soldiers and sailors and 
friends, had the opportunity to surround him. Mil- 
lions of dangerous, excited, and disappointed people 
were morally dissuaded from acts of discord. The 
nation was held in suppressed, sympathetic suspense 
and control when the people heard that the Presi- 
dent was living, though severely wounded and dying. 
Kefore the people had time to realize the situation, 
there was another President of the United States, and 
the grandeur of the continuity of the Republic was 
confirmed. 

After all was over, and as I stood by the side of 
the covered mortal remains, I thought, ‘“* You have 
fulfilled your promise to the wife, your duty now is 
to the many living, suffering, wounded officers com- 
mitted to your care in your ward at Armory Square 
General Hospital’; and I left the house in deep med- 
itation. In my lonely walk T was aroused from my 
reveries by the cold drizzling rain dropping on my 
hare head; my hat I had left at my seat in the thea- 
tre; my clothing was stained with blood; 1 had not 
once been seated, since I first sprang to the Presi- 
dent’s aid. I was cold. weary, and sad. The dawn 
of peace was again clouded, the most cruel war in 
history had not completely ended. The vision of our 
long-sorrowing country vividly came before me, as I 
thought how essential it was to have an organization 
composed of returning soldiers to guard and protect 
the officers of state and uphold the Constitution. This 
great need was simultaneously recognized by others, 
for on that day, April 15, 1865, there assembled at 
Philadelphia a few army officers for that purpose, and 
originated the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States. 

Among the archives of the Military Order of the 
Ioyal Legion of the United States, of which I am a 
member, we have recorded: 
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President of the United States, March 4, 1861, to 
April 15, 1865. 

Born February 12, 1809, Hardin (La Rue) County, 
Kentucky. 

Assassinated April 14, 1865; died April 15, 1865, 
at Washington, D. C. 

Enrolled by Special Resolution, to date from April 
15, 1865. 


I herewith give, in the order in which they arrived, 
the names of the physicians and surgeons, and the 
clergyman, whom I recognized as taking a profession- 
al part in the physical, mental, or spiritual welfare 
of the President from the time he was shot until his 
death. The first person to enter the box after the 
President was shot, and who took charge of him at the 
request of Mrs. Lincoln, was myself, Charles A. 
Leale, M.D., Assistant Surgeon, United States Vol- 
unteers and the surgeon in charge of the ward con- 
taining the wounded commissioned officers at the 
United States Army General Hospital, Armory 
Square, Washington, D. C. The next who re- 
ported, and simultaneously offered their services 
to me, which were accepted, were: Charles 8. 
Tafft, M.D., Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States 
Army, and Albert F. A. King, M.D., Acting Assistant 
Surgeon, United States Army. ‘Then, apparently a 
very long time after we had cared for the President 
in Mr. Petersen’s house, and in response to the numer- 
ous messengers whom I had sent, there arrived Robert 
K. Stone, M.D., Mrs. Linecoln’s family physician; Jo- 
seph K. Barnes, M.D., Surgeon-General, United States 
Army; Charles H. Crane, M.D., Assistant Surgeon- 
General, United States Army, and the Reverend 
Doctor Gurley, Mrs. Lincoln’s pastor. During the 
night several other physicians unknown to me called, 
and. through courtesy I permitted some of them to 
feel the President’s pulse, but none of them touched 
the wound. 

Later in the forenoon, as I was in the midst of 
important surgical duties at our hospital, I was no- 
tified by my lady nurse that a messenger had called 
inviting me to be present at the necropsy. Later a 
doctor called for the same purpose. [ respectfully 
asked to be excused, as I did not dare to leave the 
large number of severely wounded expecting my usual 
personal care. I was fearful that the shock of hear- 
ing of the sudden death of thesPresident might cause 
trouble in their depressed, painful conditions. One 
of my patients was profoundly depressed. He said to 
me, “ Doctor, all we have fought for is gone, our coun- 
try is destroyed, and I want to die.” This officer the 
day before was safely recovering from an amputa- 


tion. I called my lady nurse, “* Please closely wateh 
Lieutenant ——, cheer him as much as possible, and 
give him two ounces of wine every two hours,” ete. 
‘This brave soldier received the greatest kindness and 
skilful care, but he would not rally from the shock, 
and died in a short time. 

Among my relies | have a photograph taken a few 
days later in full staff uniform as I appeared at the 
obsequies. The crépe has never been removed from my 
sword. I have my cuffs stained with the martyr’s 
blood, also my card of invitation to the funeral 
services, held on Wednesday, April 19h, which | at- 
tended, having been assigned a place at the head of 
the coflin at the White House, and a carriage immedi- 
ately preceding the catafalque in the grand funeral 
procession from the White House to the Capitol. There, 
during the publie ceremonies, a place was assigned to 
me at the head of the casket as it rested beneath the 
rotunda, 

One of the most devoted of those who remained in 
the room with the dying President was Senator 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts. He visited me 
subsequently and said, “ Dr. Leale, do you remember 
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that I remained all the time until President Lincoln 
died?” Senator Sumner was profoundly affected by 
this great calamity to both North and South. 

On my last visit to Secretary Seward, some time 
after the President’s death, he was still suffering 
from his fracture and from the brutal attacks of the 
assassin who made such a desperate attempt to kill 
him on that fatal night. 

When I again met Secretary Stanton we sat alone 
in his private office. Ile was doing his utmost to con- 
tinue what he deemed best for our country. The long 
continued strain and great burden had left their deep 
impress upon him. At the close of my call we shook 
hands fraternally. 

After the war ended Governor Fenton of New York 
State, one of the * War Governors,’ came to me and 
said, “Dr. Leale, [ will give you anything possible 
within my power.” I responded, “I sincerely thank 
you, Governor, but I desire nothing, as I wish to 
follow my mission in life.” 

The city of Washington was wrapped in a mantle 
of gloom. The President had known his people, and 
had a heart full of love for his soldiers and sailors. 
“With malice toward none,” he alone seemed to have 
the power to restore fraternal love. He alone ap 
peared able quickly to heal his country’s wound. In 
May there occurred in Washington one of the most 
pathetic and historie events—the return of the 
Northern Army for the final review of more than 
seventy thousand veterans. A grand stand had been 
erected in front of the White House for the new Presi 
dent, his Cabinet, officers of state, Foreign Ministers, 
and others. I had a seat on this grand stand, from 
which, on May 24th, we watched one of the most im- 
posing parades recorded in history. Among the many 
heroes, I recall the passing of stately Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman, on his majestic horse, which had 
been garlanded with roses. After we had been sitting 
there for several hours a foreign official tapped me on 
the shoulder and said, “ What will become of these 
thousands of soldiers after their discharge?” I an- 
swered, “ They will return to their homes all over 
the country and soon be at work doing their utmost 
to pay off the national debt.” He replied: “Is it pos- 
sible? No other country could expect such a result.” 

All had lost comrades, many were to return to 
desolate and broken homes. Amidst all the grandeur 
of victory, there was profound sorrow. Among the 
thousands of passing veterans, there were many who 
looked for their former Commander-in-Chief, but their 
“ Father Abraham ” had answered to hisdast bugle eall 
and with more than three hundred thousand comrades 
had been “ mustered out.” 











WHICH IS STIRRINGLY RECALLED 


A GLANCE BACKWARD AT THE TRAGIC LIFE OF THE MARTYRED PRESIDENT 
BY THE CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH 
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HIS DROLL SIDE 
By H. P. Goddard . 


Pere S the night of March 9, 1860, while still 
Ne S29] in my teens, I was sent to the old town 
# hall at Norwich, Connecticut, to report 


es 


Si Illinois, for the local newspaper of which 





at hand. The story of the Lincoln-Douglas debate of 
the. preceding year was of course known to me, and | 
knew that a stalwart orator had dared confront the 
* Little Giant” of Tllinois, and in a contest for the 
United States Senatorship, in which the latter had 
won the coveted prize, but the former had sprung into 
national prominence. 

Of Mr. Lincoln’s personality I had only a vague 
anticipation. Accustomed to the carefully dressed 
and, as a rule, polished speakers of the East, it was 
quite a surprise to find the orator of the evening a 
tall, lank, raw-boned son of the soil, with an ill- 
fitting coat, limp shirt, collar and black tie that 
was way out of its place when he had finished. Al- 
though at the time [ pronounced him the homeliest 
man I had ever seen upon the rostrum, long ere he 
had finished his speech IT was convinced that here 
Was a man novel and interesting, a strong, powerful 
child of a civilization that we of New England hard- 
ly understood: a man who spoke the truth and knew 





that he spoke it, and was worth listening to as one 
who was a thoughtful and wise adviser on the great 
problems confronting us. 

After Mr. Lincoln had finished his speech he was 
entertained at the local hotel by several prominent 
Republicans. Next day the town was full of reports 
of his amusing stories and the cheery Western man- 
ners that had won him many friends. Some months 
iater I heard from the lips of the Hon. John F. Trum- 
bull, of Stonington, Connecticut, the story of an inci- 
dent that occurred at this gathering that has never 
before been published. 

It appears that after the callers had all bidden 
good-by to Mr. Lincoln Mr. Trumbull recalled an- 
other story (he had told many) that he thought 
would amuse Mr. Lincoln, so he went back to his 
room, knocked, and was told to enter. He found Mr. 
Lincoln disrobing and was about to withdraw, but on 
explaining his errand he was told that he must stay 
and tell the story. He did so, Mr. Lincoln listening 
and laughing heartily. Some time next year, dur- 
ing Lincoln’s first administration, Mr. Trumbull was 
aroused by the ringing of his door-bell at his home 
at Stonington about one o’clock in the morning. Put- 
ting his head out of the window, he asked who wanted 
him, and was much surprised to hear a caller reply, 
“Mr. Trumbull, this is Mr. Anson Burlingame ”— 
the Massachusetts Congressman who had been an ac- 
tive campaign orator the previous year. Mr. Burlin- 
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game explained that he had called to ask Mr. Trum- 
bull to tell him the last story that he had told Mr. 
Lincoln at Norwich in 1860. As a reason for this late 
call and strange request he stated that, as Mr. Trum- 
bull knew, he had been appointed by Mr. Lincoln Min- 
ister to Austria, but that the Emperor of that country 
had pronounced him persona non grata on account of 
the active interest he had manifested in the House of 
Representatives in the success of the Kingdom of 
Italy in the Austro-Italian War in 1859. When Mr. 
Lincoln was advised of this he changed the appoint- 
ment to the Chinese court, at which Mr. Burlingame 
did distinguished service. 

Mr. Burlingame said that he had been on to Wash- 
ington to thank Mr. Lincoln for his appointment, and 
that, when he saw him, the President said: ‘“ Burlin- 
game, my sending you to China instead of Austria 
reminds me of a little story. I have no time to tell 
it now, as I am going into a Cabinet meeting, but the 
story was told me last year in Connecticut by Mr. 
John F. Trumbull, of Stonington, and my first official 
order to you is to stop at Stonington on your way 
home to Boston and have him tell you the story.” 
Hence Mr. Burlingame had taken the New York steam- 
er to Stonington, and when he found that the steam- 
boat train did not leave till an hour after the boat 
got in he seized the occasion to rush up to see Mr. 
Trumbull, who thereupon told him the story from his 
window. Mr. Burlingame laughed heartily, thanked 
Mr. Trumbull, and hurried to the train. 

“What was the story, Mr. Trumbull?” exclaimed 
owe of the auditors. Just then, “In there broke cer- 
tain people of importance,” as Browning puts it, who 
carried off Mr. Trumbull from the city. I went into 
the army shortly after and never Saw him again. 
And so the tale remains untold. 

The second time I saw Mr. Lincoln was when he 
was attending the funeral of Gen. Fred W. Lander 
from the Church of the Epiphany at Washington early 
in March, 1862, I being present as an officer of the 
Harris Light Cavalry. The third time was after he 
had visited Antietam battle-field with General Me- 
Clellan on October 3, 1862. He passed so near our 
regiment at the time that I noted well the marvellous 
sadness of those eyes that seemed even then full of 
the foreknowledge of death. 

On April 1, 1865, not long before the battle of 
Chancellorsville, Mr. Lincoln visited General Hooker’s 
headquarters and reviewed the Army of the Potomac, 
when I again had a good view of him. : 

It was in connection with this last review that 
Gen. Dan Sickles told us an amusing story at the 
reunion of the Society of the Army of the Potomac 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 1900. 

General Sickles said that during this visit he gave 
a reception to Mr. Lincoln at his headquarters, to 
which the President brought his son Tad, but not 
Mrs. Lincoln, who sent regrets and remained at army 
headquarters. Mr. Lincoln seemed at this time dis- 
pirited and depressed to such an extent that General 
Sickles told the ladies present (mainly the wives of 
staff officers) that they must do something to cheer 
him up. “Let’s all kiss him,” said the vivacious 
Princess Salm-Salm, wife of a dashing foreign offi- 
cer serving under Sickles. The question then arose 
who should be first to do that, but when the fair 
princess consented to “ bell the cat” and lead off, the 
others all followed suit. Mr. Lincoln brightened up 
after the incident and was quite jolly, but Tad sat by, 
watching all that was going on, but said nothing. 

Next day General Sickles had occasion to go to 
Washington by the steamer from Aquia Creek and 
found on board the President, Mrs. Lincoln, and Tad. 
He found Mrs. Lincoln very stiff and even gruff, and 
nothing that either General Sickles or Mr. Lincoln 
could say seemed to mollify her. Finally, when the 
party went into the cabin to dine, Mr. Lincoln sud- 
denly said, “‘ General Sickles, I have made an inter- 
esting discovery on this visit to the army.” 

“What is that, Mr. President ?” 

“T have discovered that you are a very religious 
man. 

“Indeed, Mr. Lincoln, that does surprise me. | 
have been called a good many things in my day, but 
never that. What led you to that conclusion?” 

“Well, General, I have discovered that you are not 
only a Psalmist, but a Psalm-Psalmist.” At this 
Mrs. Lincoln burst into laughter and for the rest of 
the voyage was cheerful and entertaining. 


Soon after taking up my residence in Baltimore in 
1882, I made the acquaintance of the late Hugh L. 
Bond, a Federal judge who during the Civil War held 
intimate relations with President Lincoln and Secre- 
tary Stanton. As illustrating the relations existing 
between the two in war-time he told me the following 
story: 

On one occasion Judge Bond was sitting with Mr. 
Stanton in the latter’s office in the War Department 
when Senator Hicks of Maryland came in with an 
order from the President for the release of a Con- 
federate prisoner on Johnson’s Island. The prisoner 
was a Marylander, and some Eastern Shore neighbors 
had induced the Senator to procure the order from 
Mr. Lincoln. This was written on one of the small 
cards the President was apt to use in minor matters, 
but the moment the Secretary of War read it he 
tore it in two and said, “ Senator, you ought to know 
better than to come stumping in here seeking the 
release of rebel prisoners.” The Senator, who had 
lost a leg by accident, limped out in high dudgeon, 
whereupon Bond told Mr. Stanton that in view of 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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England’s Mysterious Woman 


Tue interest that Madame Humbert 
once aroused throughout France by the 
daring nature of her monumental swin- 
diing is now finding its parallel in the 
amazement with which England _ re- 
gards the deeds and misdeeds of a young 
woman known as Miss Violet Gordon 
Charlesworth. During the last two 
years this handsome young person has 
succeeded in swindling creditors out of 
immense sums. And when deception no 
longer availed and _ creditors became 
angrily importunate Miss Charlesworth 
vanished. Early in January, after six- 
teen days of searching throughout the 


a romantic and melodramatic tempera- 
ment, Miss Charlesworth changed her 
Christian name of “May” for that of 
“Violet Gordon.” Several years ago, in 
some inexplicable manner, she secured a 
little money, and by spreading mysterious 
rumors of a fortune of $2,500,000 which 
she was to fall heir to on her twenty- 
fifth birthday, January 13th last, fine 
clothes, jewelry, and a motor-car were ac- 
quired. This was the first of the many 
handsome ears she has driven, for she 
had a mania for motoring. 

Miss Charlesworth took a house in 
Wiltshire and one in Scotland, while her 




















Violet Gordon Charlesworth, whose swindles have amazed England 


British Isles, London was aroused by 
the news that Miss Charlesworth, the 
supposed heiress, renowned for her deals 
in the stock-market, had been killed 
while automobiling near Penmaenmawr, 
on the coast of North Wales. The story 
ran that Miss Charlesworth had been 
driving the car, in which were also her 
sister and the chauffeur, when the steer- 
ing-gear broke, the machine crashed into 
the sea wall, and Miss Charlesworth was 


thrown through the glass wind-shield 
and over the cliff into the sea. The 
other occupants were merely stunned, 


but entirely uninjured, and left for home 
soon after the accident. The car was 
practically undamaged and was removed 
under its own power. All that remained 
of Miss Charlesworth were her cap and 
note-book, which searchers discovered on 
the beach beneath the cliff. 

Soon after the accident was reported, 
doubts were cast upon the genuineness of 
the tale, and a rigid investigation of the 
scene of the disaster was made. There 
was no indication, except the cap and 
note-book, that a body had fallen from 
the roadway, and it was practically an 
impossibility for it to have dropped 
clear to the beach. In addition to this 
circumstance the water at that spot, 
even at high tide, is never more than 
eighteen inches deep, and the accident 
was reported to have occurred at 9.20 
on a moonlight night when the tide was 
ebbing. ‘ 

Meanwhile, days passed and nothing 
further could be learned concerning Miss 
Charlesworth’s disappearance, although 
her photographs were in every paper, and 
reporters and detectives searched for 
evidence of any kind that might explain 
the affair. Her family history did come 
to light, however, bit by bit. The daugh- 
ter of a respectable mechanic of Stafford, 





with a common-school education, but of 


name appeared on the books of prominent 
stockbrokers. A single Stock Exchange 
firm in London admits that she is in 
debt to them for £10,000, most of which 
was lost in the panic in the fall of 
1907. At her country home she estab- 
lished a fine kennel of St. Bernards, and 
took a number of prizes at the shows. 
When a young woman possessing this 
much and owing money on it all suddenly 
disappears, naturally the search for her 
would be exhaustive. 

On January 17th Violet Gordon 
Charlesworth was located at a hotel in 
Tobermory, Scotland, and confessed her 
identity, incidentally explaining the 
motor “accident” and her subsequent 
movements. She had run her car into 
the protecting wall above the cliff, had 
thrown her note-book and automobile 
cap over the wall, walked to the nearest 
railroad station and boarded a train for 
Scotland. Her sister and the chauffeur 
remained with the battered machine to 
spread the story of the fatal “ accident,” 
and to make Miss Charlesworth tempco- 
rarily a national heroine. 





Spies of Commerce 
By Sarah Fuertes Hitchcock 


AN organized band of brigands who 
are of the “ plain-clothes ” type, but are 
none the less brigands, are interwoven 
among the throng of shoppers and sight- 
seers who frequent our thoroughfares 
during business hours. They are not dis- 
tinguishable from the other passers-by. A 
more or less: sizable array of them are 
employed by nearly every merchant or 
business man whose prosperity depends 
upon his success in competing with his 
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fessionals who are specially trained for 
the purpose. In department stores they 
are called shoppers. 

The most difficult kind of shopping is 
the kind that results in making no pur- 
chases but in acquiring specific informa- 
tion as to the resources of competitors. 
The reports of shoppers as to prices and 
values, variety and quantity, make a 
basis for buyers’ purchasing. If a well- 
known merchant displays a quantity of 
some article, the other merchants infer 
that he has a reason for judging that 
particular article a good investment 
which the publie will want to patronize. 
Immediately it becomes the duty of shop- 
pers to report any such novelty or fad, 
and hastily obtained duplicates are dis- 
played at once in all the other shops of 
similar character. A firm cannot afford 
riot to have a goodly display of desirable 
and fashionable merchandise in its stock. 

Many a “cut” in price owes its sud- 
den appearance to the fact that some 
shrewd shopper has detected too mellow 
a “run” in some popular article: per- 
haps a collar, waist, hat, or bag, and re- 
ported the tendency to the private office. 
Immediately the price is reduced, and by 
offering an amazing inducement the sale 
is forced so that the stock is disposed of 
before the market “slumps.” Thus 
money on the investment is realized be- 
fore the fad and the limited hour of its 
popularity have perished together. 

Shopping is conducted differently by 
different firms. One very prosperous de- 
partment store gave the following work- 
ing-order to one of its shoppers for the 
work of one day: 

“Go to several furniture companies 
and see what has been most prominently 
placed to fill the demand for bedroom 
furniture. See if we are well stocked 
with this particular character of stuff. 
Compare it with ours, and if ours is lack- 
ing state in what way. 

* Attend the lace sale at X’s, and see if 
the head saleswoman is satisfied with her 
position. This you may learn if you 
can get her away from her counter. In 
case she is dissatisfied, learn what salary 
would induce her to come to us. 

“Go to several milliners—the best in 
New York—and in your report point out 
each way in which we excel, and each 
way in which we are behind competitors. 
Buy three hats. One should be the type 
you consider the most apt to become the 
fashion for receptions, one for business, 
and one for rainy-day wear.” 

At the furniture houses so much white 
enamel abounded that a_ well - directed 
question drew out the information that 
while department stores were selling at 
reduced prices much old shop-worn fur- 
niture freshened with white paint, the 
special dealers in furniture were pro- 
ducing a character of merchandise far 
superior. It was made of hard wood in- 
stead of soft, and was more durable and 
more beautiful. 

An attempt to reach the private ear 
of the saleswoman at X’s lace sale met 
with amazing results. All questions re- 
ferring to merchandise were instantly 
handed over tq one of the clerks as being 
beneath the head of a department. But 
when she was asked in a low, confidential 
voice, “Could you spare a moment to 
talk business with me?” she replied, with- 
out looking up, “Please examine that 
pattern of Duchesse in the centre aisle, 
Madam: I will speak with you at once.” 
Soon, with her elaborate coiffure bent 
over a length of lace and the guileless- 
ness of a kitten in her eyes, she rattled 
off the inducements that might persuade 
her to leave her present employer, though 
he always had said that she should never 
leave him for lack of money. “ But you 
see how it is; any one of intelligence is 
utterly wasted in such a place as this.” 
Hasty visits to one or two fashionable 
hat-shops on Fifth Avenue to get an idea 
of what “they” are wearing, and then 
a visit.to the great shop whose name is 
a mark of elegance and distinction in 
two continents. If one happens to be 
ineffectively garbed, the brilliant eyes of 
the siren who deigns to notice one’s pres- 
ence sweep coldly in marcel waves of 
hauteur over one’s insignificance — and, 
“We do not take our hats from the cases 
except for our customers.” One who 
knows this form of feminine inquisition 
enters with assurance in her eye and all 
of her best clothing on her back! A 
sweeping condemnation of a few plumed 
creations adds to the situation a flavor 
of supremacy, and then seriousness set- 
tles down upon the transaction. At last 
a selection is made. It must display the 
best features of the fashions shown in 
the composite experience of the hat-hunt, 
and it must be beyond criticism in its 
quality of fashion and of fabric. If this 
trophy costs sixty dollars, it will be pos- 
sible for the wise one to get it for fifty 
dollars. She has learned to have Paris 
hats with the Paris name in them copied, 
and the copy is ten dollars cheaper than 
the model. The hat is ordered to be sent 
C. O. D. the next day, and a telephone 
or note to the private office brings the re- 





colleagues. It is customary to entrust 
the work of getting information to pro- 
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quired amount with which to meet the 
delivery boy on the morrow. Then the 





hat is sent for and taken to the private 
office of the firm to be thoroughly in 


spected and talked over. Men with per- 
fectly manly voices and the faces of 
financiers and diplomats discuss the pros 
and cons of chiffon versus lisse under the 
brim, the feasibility of roses on fur and 
fur on chiffon, and the probability of a 
“run” of given fashions in relation to 
the advisability of investing in them for 
merchandise. Then the cause and sub- 
ject of the discussion is borne away to 
the work-room. There the lovely name 
is ripped out as ignominiously as a last 
summer’s tuck—the price let down, tens 
and the less expensive department store 
exhibits it (with duplicates in waiting 
upstairs) as “ The latest thing from our 
Paris representative.” 

The profession of shopping is consid- 
ered by some people as a slightly dis- 
honest enterprise. But while dishonest 
Ways may mark it, there is an obvious 
opportunity for decency of method and 
for generous moderation. If a man does 
not know what the standard for his busi- 
ness is he cannot hope to attain it. If 
he does not keep abreast of the progress 
made by his competitors he cannot com- 
pete with them. And while his shoppers 


are out collecting information which 
shall guide his policies and his pur 


chases for stock, the other fellow is walk 
ing up and down to glean the selfsame 
information and for the same _ reason. 
He affords to his opponents the: same op- 
portunities which he applies for his own 


benefit. Commercial warfare is cruel 
and merciless. A survival of the fittest 
is the accepted fiat. While this is full 


of pathos to those who fail, it none the 
less exemplifies a potent truth: failure is 
unqualification. 


A PLEASING DESSERT 

always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many 
possibilities of Borpgn’s Prertess Brann Evapo- 
RATED MILK (unsweetened) make it a boon to the 
woman who wishes to provide these delicacies for her 
family with convenience and economy. Dilute Prer- 
Less MILK to desired richness and use same as fresh 
milk or cream. »"« 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. 6*« 





Don’t simply 
“get a cake of soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 


have pure soap. 


Then bathing will 
than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789, 


Wisdom. 
As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 1s5cts. Sample and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

akers; F.C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 

Canadian Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 
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Financial 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. Inter 


Cc red it national Cheques. Certifi 
s cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
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BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 




























































































REMEMBERING LINCOLN 


(Continued from page 28.) 
Mr. Hicks’ infirmity, he should not have addressed 
him as he did, and that he was sure to go to Mr. 
Lincoln and make complaint. At his suggestion Bond 
went with Mr. Stanton direct to the White House, 
where they found Mr. Hicks telling his story. 

The President then turned td Stanton and_ said, 
“Mr. Secretary, why did you disobey my order?” 

Mr. Stanton at once replied: “ Mr. Lincoln, [ can’t 
lose my stock in trade. These Confederate prisoners 
are my stock to exchange for Union soldiers in pris- 
on, and for every one you release unconditionally 


some poor fellow is compelled to remain at Belle Isle 
or Andersonville, and I won’t have my stock reduced.” 

The President turned to Mr. Hicks and said, 
“Senator, what can a man do who has such a Sec- 
retary?” The pardon was not granted. 

On one occasion Judge Bond was sitting with Mr. 
Lincoln when the latter was signing commissions, 
among which was one for Brigadier-General Schimpel- 
finning. ‘ There,” said Mr. Lincoln, “if the Johnnies 
ever capture that fellow he will be held until the 
end of the war, if they keep him till they learn how 
to pronounce his name.” 





LINCOLN AS A FOE TO COMPROMISE 
FROM A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTER 
By Henry Oldys 


aul letter of which a facsimile is pub- 
lished with this article was in a bundle 


}my grandfather, Hon. Nathan Sargent, 
jon his death in 1878. The package con- 
WSLS tained communications from Henry Clay, 
M. Ciayton, Edward Everett, Lewis Cass, Henry 
A. Wise, Reverdy Johnson, and a number of other men 
whose activities helped to mould the destiny of the 
nation. It has been my intention, when pressure of 
regular duties would permit, to publish these letters, 
which cast some slight additional light on the po- 
litical history of the country for more than twenty 
vears. This Lincoln letter belongs to a later period 
than is covered by the bulk of the correspondence, and 
readily detaches itself from the rest, as was long ago 
pointed out to me by my friend, Col. John G. Nicolay, 
who was anxious to use it in the Life of Lincoln pre- 
pared jointly by himself and Mr. Hay. At the time 
1 was not convinced by his arguments, and was un- 
willing to part with the letter. As we grow older we 
grow wiser, and [| have since regretted that I did not 
accede to Colonel Nicolay’s earnest request. However, 
that is past, and I am glad that I now have the oppor- 





nent in party councils, both as the editor of a lead- 
ing newspaper and as a political writer (his ‘ Oliver 
Oldschool” letters had been accepted as gospel by the 
rank and file). He felt it his duty, therefore, to con- 
tribute his share to the solution of the vexed question 
of devising a platform on which all the opponents 
of Democracy could unite. And not that only; with 
many other conservative men he was greatly alarmed 
at the rapid growth of bitter sectional feeling, and 
hoped that if the Republican party could be committed 
to milder measures the impending conflict would be 
averted. This was a hope that glimmered in the 
breasts of many in those exciting days, chiefly men 
of the older régime, who felt that the headlong whirl 
toward conflict that followed so closely the death of 
Henry Clay, the Great Pacificator, was largely due to 
the removal of that steady hand from the helm. The 
followers—and it is not hyperbole to call them the 
worshippers—of that gallant leader, were filled with 
the desire to secure a settlement of the burning ques- 
tion of slavery along the lines of the principles they 
had imbibed from him. Party rancor and strife for 
supremacy were not incompatible with national safety, 
but the vital prejudice for or against slavery must be 

dealt with by compromise 

or the country would be 
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plunged into a fratricidal 
conflict. It is possible that 
such men as Judge Sar- 
gent believed it would be 
better to lose the Presi- 
dential contest to the 
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tion of slavery” and to 
hope for its ultimate ex- 
tinction in its Southern 
stronghold. In a _ letter 
written to Schuyler Col- 
fax, July 6, 1859, a few 
days after the Sargent 
~ letter; Lincoln says, after 
deprecating the tendency 
to “platform” for local 
issues without regard to 
their effect elsewhere: 
“Kansas, in her con- 
fidence that she can _ be 
saved to freedom on 
‘squatter sovereignty,’ 


& 








FACSIMILE OF THE LAST PAGE OF A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LINCOLN LET- 
TER WHICH EXEMPLIFIES HIS UNSWERVING ADHERENCE TO HIS CONVICTIONS 


ON THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY 


tunity to offer this additional bit to the Lincolniana 
called forth by the centennial anniversary of the birth 
of our great President. 

The letter was written in the period intervening be- 
tween Lincoln’s unsuccessful campaign against Stephen 
A. Douglas, in 1858, for the Senatorship from Illinois, 
and his nomination for the Presidency at the Chicago 
Convention of 1860. The intense agitation attending 
the passage of the Nebraska bill in 1854 had been 
augmented by the subsequent rapid succession of 
events. The Ostend manifesto, with its open advocacy 
of the conquest of Cuba, for the purpose, as the North 
tirmly believed, of extending slave-holding territory, 
and in the framing of which Buchanan, then Minister 
to England, had played a leading part; the various 
filibustering expeditions undertaken against Cuba, Ni- 
caragua, and Mexico, with the same design; the bloody 
reign of violence and lawlessness in Kansas; the fre- 
quent scenes of strife resulting from attempts to exe- 
cute the fugitive-slave law; the Dred Scott decision, 
with its pro-slavery obiter dictum of the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court—had swept both 
North and South off their feet, and had produced a 
confusion of political alignments that resembled chaos. 
The demoralization of the great Democratic party, 
due to the tension on the slavery question and pre- 
cipitated by Lincoln in his debates with Douglas, had 
given to its opponents a glimpse of victory, if only 
the diverse constituents of the opposition could be 
united. Judge Sargent, an old-line Whig, was one 
of many who attempted to solve this difficult: problem 
of fusing the various shades of opinion into one so as 
to present a solid front to the common enemy. <A 
life-long friend and ardent admirer of Henry Clay, 
it was but natural that his thoughts should turn to 
compromise. In the palmy days of the Whig party 
(to which he had given its name) he had been promi- 


ought not to forget that 
to prevent the spread and 
nationalization of slavery 
is a national concern, and 
must be attended to by the 
nation.” 

He, too, was locking beyond the Presidential contest 
to the establishment of principles on which the sec- 
tional conflict must be settled. But with him it was 
no concession, but a fight to the finish. A country 
could not exist half slave, half free. One side or the 
other must dominate. It was not a question where to 
draw the line, for no line could be drawn that recog- 
nized the existence of slavery as right. The question 
must be decided definitely and forever whether slavery 
was right or wrong. His complete and forcible re- 
jection of Judge Sargent’s proposed platform was to 
be expected, not only because of its weakness as a 
standard around which to rally the scattered forces 
of opposition, but because of its ignoring what he 
regarded as a national crime. 

In his debates with Douglas during the preceding 
summer, Lincoln had clarified and sharply delineated 
the issue between the North and the South as no 
other man had yet done. He had widened and made 
impassable the breach between the Douglas and Bu- 
chanan Democrats; he had demolished the refuge of 
“squatter sovereignty,” and he had raised himself 
personally to such an eminence that his own unflinch- 
ing individuality was the rallying-point for all the 
uncompromising foes of slavery. His unyielding atti- 
tude and his towering figure are clearly marked in 
his letter to Judge Sargent. 

The text of the letter is as follows: 


SPRINGFIELD, Inu., June 23, 1859. 
Hon. NATHAN SARGENT. 
My bDEAR SIR 

Your very acceptable letter of the 13th 
was duly received— Of course I would be pleased 
to see all the elements of opposition united for the 
approaching contest of 1860; but I confess I have 
not much hope of seeing it—You state a platform for 


such union in these words “ Opposition to the opening 
of the Slave-trade; and eternal hostility to the rotten 
democracy ;” You add, by way of comment “TI say, 
if the republicans would be content with this, there 
will be no obstacle to a union of the opposition. But 
this should be distinctly understood, before Southern 
men are asked to join them in a National convention ” 
Well, I say such a platform, unanamously adopted by 
a National convention, with two of the best men 
living placed upon it as candidates, would probably 
carry Maryland, and would certainly not carry a 
single other State— It would gain nothing in the 
South, and lose everything in the North—Mr. Goggin 
has just been beaten in Virginia on just such a plat- 


form— Last year the Republicans of Illinois cast 
125,000 votes; on such a platform as yours they can 
not cast as many by 50,000— You could not help 


perceiving this, if you would but reflect that the re- 
publican party is utterly powless. everywhere, if it 
will, by any means, drive from it all those who came 
to it from the democracy for the sole object of pre- 
venting the spread, and nationalization of slavery— 
Whenever this object is waived by the organization, 
they will drop the organization; and the organization 
itself will dissolve into thin air— Your platform pro- 
poses to allow the spread, and nationalization of 
slavery to proceed without let or hindrance, save only 
that it shall not receive supplies directly from 
Africa— Surely you do not seriously believe the Re- 
publicans can come to any such terms— 

From the passage of the Nebraska bill up to date, 
the Southern opposition have constantly sought to 
gain an advantage over the rotten democracy, by 
running ahead of them in extreme opposition to, 
and vilifacation and misrepresentation of black re- 
publicans— It will be a good deal, if we fail to re- 
member this in malice, (as I hope we shall fail to 
remember it;) but it is altogether too much to ask 
us to try to stand with them on the platform which 
has proved altogether insufficient to sustain them 
alone— If the rotten democracy shall be beaten in 
1860, it has to be done by the North; no human in- 
vention can deprive them of the South— I do not 
deny that there are as good men in the South as the 
North; and I guess we will elect one of them if he 


will allow us to do so on Republican ground— [| 
think there can be no other ground of Union— _ For 


my single self IT would be willing to risk some South- 

ern men without a platform; but I am satisfied that 

is not the case with the Republican party generally. 
Yours very truly A. LINCOLN. 


MIGHT LINCOLN’S LIFE HAVE 
BEEN SAVED? 


From the Narrative of William H. 
Crook, Lincoln’s Personal Body-guard 


HAT the assassination of Lineoln might 
easily have been prevented is a fact which 
F<4 is not generally known. How the _in- 
RN. @ ee ne =o = John Parker. 
Ast es sincoln’s guard on that occasion, gave 
VEN Booth an opportunity to enter the Presi- 
dent’s box was related for the first time by William 
H. Crook, Lincoln’s personal body-guard, in the issue 
of HarPER’s MAGAZINE for September, 1907. Recount- 
ing the circumstances, Mr. Crook says: 

““T have often wondered why the negligence of the 
guard who accompanied the President to the theatre 
on the night of the 14th has never been divulged. 
So far as I know, it was never even investigated by 
the police department. Yet, had he done his duty, 
I believe President Lincoln might not have been mur- 
dered by Booth. The man was John Parker. He was 
a native of the District, and had volunteered, as I 
believe each of the other guards had done, in response 
to the President’s first call for troops from the Dis- 
trict. He is dead now and, as far as I have been 
able to discover, all of his family. 

“It was the custom for the guard who accompanied 
the President to the theatre to remain in the little 
passageway through which Booth entered. Mr. Buck- 
ingham, who was the doorkeeper at Ford’s Theatre, 
remembers that a chair was placed there for the 
guard on the evening of the 14th. Whether Parker 
occupied it at all I do not know—Mr. Buckingham 
is of the impression that he did. If he did, he left 
it almost immediately; for he confessed to me the 
next day that he went to a seat at the front of the 
first gallery so that he could see the play. The door 
of the President’s box was shut; probably Mr. Lin- 
coln never knew that the guard had left his post. 

“Mr. Buckingham tells that Booth was in and out 
of the house five times before he finally shot the 
President. Each time he looked about the theatre in 
a restless, excited manner. I think there can be no 
doubt that he was studying the scene of his intended 
crime, and that he observed that Parker, whom he 
must have been watching, was not at his post. To 
me it is very probable that the fact that there was 
no one on guard may have determined the time of his 
attack. -Booth had found it necessary to stimulate 
himself with whiskey in order to reach the proper 
pitch of fanaticism. Had he found a man at the 
door of the President’s box armed with a Colt’s re- 
volver, his aleohol courage might have evaporated. 

“Had Parker been at his post at the back of the 
box—Booth still being determined to make the at- 
tempt that night—he would have been stabbed, prob- 
ably killed. The noise of the struggle—Parker could 
surely have managed to make some outery—would 
have given the alarm. Major Rathbone was a brave 
man, and the President was a brave man and of enor- 
mous muscular strength. It would have been an easy 
thing for the two men to have disarmed Booth, who 
was not a man of great physical strength. It was the 
suddenness of his attack on the President that made 
it so devilishly successful. It makes me feel rather 
bitter when I remember that the President had said 
just a few hours before, that he knew he could trust 
all his guards. And then to think that in that one mo- 
ment of test one of us should have utterly failed him!” 
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i C. O’Laughlin, who succeeds 
Robert Bacon 


The New Assistant Secretary 
of State 


THE nomination of John Callan 
O’Laughlin as Assistant Secretary of 
State, has been confirmed. He is to suc- 
ceed Robert Bacon, who will be moved 
up to the office of Secretary of State, 
upon the resignation of Secretary Root 
to enter the United States Senate. 

During the last seventeen years Mr. 
O’Laughlin has been a newspaper corre- 
spondent in Washington, and has made a 
specialty of diplomatic affairs. He is 
Secretary of the American Commission 
to the Japanese Exposition, 





Intelligent Relief for New 
York’s Distressed 


New York City is notorious for the 
number of mendicants which swarm 
upon its thoroughfares, and frequently a 
stranger, unfamiliar with the metropolis, 
is amazed that such conditions should ex- 
ist, seemingly without any effort on the 
part of municipal authorities to relieve 
the situation. But this is an entirely 
erroneous assumption, for since 1882 
there has existed and has continued to 
increase in membership and importance 
in benevolent work “The Charity Or- 
ganization Society of the City of New 
York.” 

It was in 1869 that the first Charity 
Organization Society proper was started 
in London, and this has served as a 
model and inspiration for more than 
three hundred similar associations in 
various countries. Among these is the 
New York society, which celebrates its 
twenty-seventh anniversary this year, 
and yet there are thousands of persons 
who style themselves “ New - Yorkers” 
and who are totally ignorant of its ex- 
istence. This organization is not devoted 
entirely to almsgiving, but lends a * help- 
ing hand to any who are dependent and 
are honestly desirous of securing em- 
ployment. An especial feature is that 
of caring for the children of the needy 
and training them to grow into useful 
citizens. 

In addition to the agents, assistants, 
and workers at the various district of- 
fices, of which there are ten, the Central 
Bureau maintains an efficient corps of 
trained visitors whose duty it is to per- 
sonally investigate each case of distress 
that is reported. A wide correspondence 
is also carried on by these district of- 
fices, and thus it is by acquiring a per- 
fect understanding of the facts in each 
instance that aid can be furnished most 
effectually. The various churches and 
charitable institutions are requested to 
co-operate with the society, that it may 
keep thoroughly posted on all relief work 
in the city and prevent the abuse of in- 
discriminate giving by permitting the 
overlapping of bequests. An open invita- 
tion is extended to all to call the atten- 
tion of the society to any case of distress 
which may come under observation or to 
direct applicants to the district office or 
Application Bureau. Accurate records 
are kept of all information collected re- 
garding indigent persons, and at the pres- 
ent time there are 115,000 classified and 
indexed accounts filed at the Registration 
Bureau and readily available. 

Because the Charity Organization is 
non-sectarian and makes no distinction 
as to creed, many of the members of its 
various committees are representatives 
of religious philanthropic organizations. 
This greatly facilitates and promotes the 
interchange of information, and makes 
possible the wide distribution of assist- 
ance. The weekly publication of the 





Society, Charities and the Commons, and 
the New York Charities Directory fur- 
nish current and general information 
which is valuable to any one who wishes 
to benefit the needy. 

Although in furnishing relief to appli- 
cants it may be expedient to have several 
different charitable agencies interested 
in a single case—for example, to give the 
immediate aid, to furnish necessary medi- 
cal attention, and to find employment— 
yet it has been found highly inadvisable 
to allow the indigent party to come into 
direct contact with more than one or- 
ganization. This is probably one of the 


- most imperative reasons why all chari- 


table agencies in a city should be in close 
communication with one another. 

One of the most helpful objects of the 
Charity Organization is to secure em- 
ployment for strong, able-bodied persons 
who cannot find work. For this purpose 
there has been established the “ In- 
dustrial Building,’ which includes a 
laundry and wood-yard. When the appli- 
cant has again found outside employ- 
ment, he or she is encouraged to be more 
thrifty and to endeavor to lay aside some- 
thing for a rainy day, and at this point 
the society’s Penny Provident Fund steps 
into the breach. This fund is intended 
to supplement the ordinary savings-banks 
and to take deposits of one cent and up- 
ward. Each depositor has a “stamp 
card,” and to this are attached stamps 
which record the receipt for every amount 
placed in the fund. A number of local 
stamp stations are open daily to receive 
deposits, but when the amount has grown 
sufficiently large the depositors are urged 
to open an account in a_ savings-bank 
and thus benefit by the interest on their 
money. 

Until early in 1906 the Society em- 
ployed a “mendicancy police detail,” 
whose duty it was to keep the streets 
free of professional beggars and to re- 
port upon the particular frauds resorted 
to by these impostors; but since that 
time the Police Department has’ been 
permitted to handle this problem in their 
own way. However, the society has kept 
closely in touch with the police, and dur- 
ing a part of last year two special de- 
tectives worked in the Fourth Police In- 
spection District and drove a majority of 
the swindlers from those streets. A new 
edition of the Cautionary Bulletin is 
scon to be issued and sent over the coun- 
try, and it is intended to contain full 
descriptions of the “standard” types of 
fraudulent begging in addition to sev- 
eral hundred photographs of professional 
mendicants. 

The New York Charity Organization 
Society is ever ready to furnish informa- 
tion and advise plans for the making of 
donations by philanthropic persons, and 
to give them the benefit of its practical 
experience along these lines. Indis- 
criminate giving is not encouraged, but 
the intelligent relief of the dependent 
and distressed who.are worthy of assist- 
ance is fostered, and this is the only true 
charity. 





Australia and Her Sheep 


One of the most valuable of Australia’s 
industries is that of sheep-raising, but it 
was not until one hundred and eighteen 
years ago that sheep were brought alive 
to that country, and even then experts 
declared that the animals could not be 
reared there and would die for lack of 
suitable pasturage. 

When the first ship-loads of English 
emigrants sailed for Australia, in 1787, 
they carried a number of sheep on board; 
but these were eaten before the vessels 
touched at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
there some of the South-African native 
sheep were shipped. A few of these 
reached Australia, but they soon died, 
supposedly, as Governor Phillips thought, 
from eating the rank grass. It was in 
1791 that sixty-eight Cape sheep were 
successfully transported to Australia, and 
in 1792 twenty, and in the next year one 
hundred more came from Calcutta. 

The first Spanish Merinos, twenty-nine 
in number, were landed at Sydney in 
1797, having been imported out of a 
small flock which had been brought to 
the Cape of Good Hope a few years be- 
fore. A Mr. Macarthur secured three 
rams and five ewes out of this shipment, 
and they throve in their new home, their 
fleece growing heavier and of better 
— He sent samples of wool to 
London in 1803, and a valuation of six 
shillings per pound was given upon it. 
Encouraged by this, Macarthur attempted 
to interest capitalists in a venture which 
should in twenty years make England 
independent of “Spanish Merino ‘wool, 
since an adequate Australian supply 
might then be obtained. Failing to se- 
cure the means for carrying out his cher- 
ished project, Macarthur further improved 
his own flock, which finally numbered 
four thousand and effectually disproved 
all the adverse criticism of the English 
experts. Thus it is to the perseverance 
of Macarthur that Australia indirectly 
owes a great part of her present wealth. 
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Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
Seattle, June 1 to October 16, 1909 


Rose Festival, Portland 
June 7 to 12, 1909 


Yellowstone Park, June 5 to September 25, 1909 


Form a trinity of attractions which have never been outrivaled 
and each of them may be visited on a transcontinental trip via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Either going to or returning from the Pacific on or "California. 


Two strictly modern trains 
and one train daily between 





are operated daily in each 


Missouri River points, and the North Poe 7 erg Through Pullmans, Observation Cars, 
modern Dining Cars, all meals a la carte. A tour of Yellowstone Park should be made and 


should al begin at 
“the ofenlemee Gardiner Gateway 
Sleeping Cars direct to the Park boundary. 


For fares and travel 
literature, address 
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25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 


Telegraph Companies average only 15 

words per minute, makes possible the 
above-named rates and other startling innova- 
tions in telegraph service that are sure to inter- 
est every progressive American. 


THOUSAND WORDS PER MIN- 
A UTE, over a single wire, when the older 


The Telepost Company’s first lines are now 
“in operation. Line construction is being 
pushed in many widely separated sections, 
and additional cities are to be connected in rapid 
succession until every city in the United States 
is given the Telepost’s quick and accurate ser- 
vice, at rates so low that all can afford to carry 
on their more important correspondence by wire. 


prepared, describing in detail the invention, 
its operation, its economy, its rapidity and 
Mailed without cost to any one 
asking for Booklet No. 109. 


q An interesting illustrated booklet has been 


its accuracy. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Remington 
Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


NewYork and Everywhere 
“NESTOR” “IMPORTED” “ROYAL rae 


SEED OATS: 


pnd Salzer’s b vy ee 129. 
r 
grassesond ¢ cloversand farm seeds in the world. Big 


catalo 
sample. a Billion Dollar Grass, yielding 10 tons of 
hay per acre, oats, speltz, barley, etc., easily worth 
$10.00 of any man’s money to get a start with, and 
catalog free. Or, send 


The 
New Models 10 and 11 


Remington 


do more than supply every 
demand; they anticipate 
every demand of every 
user of the writing 
machine. 











Largest growers of 
potatoes, 


seed oats, wheat. ey, speltz, corn, 


send 10c¢ in stamps and receive 


and we add « sample 
seed novelty never seen before by you. 
THE SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 
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LIQUEUR 


- Petes bharti 


-—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


FOR CENTURIES THE 
GRAND FINALE TO THE 
WORLD'S BEST DINNERS 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, wt” 
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A College President an 







ZING yO one is greatly effective in this 
XN NY) world without a creed. Wherever 
ea we see a structure of lasting worth 


and dignity we know seme one has 
laid the foundation in a great and 
abiding faith. When one first sees 
Bryn Mawr College looming against 
the horizon, its clustered gray stone 
towers and single spire, its battle- 
mented walls and oriel windows, it is hard to believe 
one is still in America, and when one wanders through 
the library cloisters with the fountain playing in the 
central court, such is the spell of its romantic beauty 
that one realizes at last that our own land is no longer 
barren and emptied of «esthetic delights. 

But buildings in themselves do not create an atmos- 
phere. And there is as perceptible, as breathable, an 
atmosphere about Bryn Mawr as there is in Oxford or 
in Cambridge. Not so extensive, not so heavy nor so 
fragrant, perhaps, but yet noticeable on all sides. 
“This,” said the wife of an eminent professor of 
philosophy as she looked at the place—* this is the 
spot in all America where learning is still profoundly 
reverenced and believed in.” and then I knew what 
name to give the atmosphere that broods over these 
turret-crowned slopes of land, these avenues of trees 
and sleepy spreading hillocks and meadows of dreamy 
country. 

And when one asks what faith underlay and started 
its growth and still keeps it alive, who brought this 
all into being, one is referred to the president, Miss 
Carey Thomas, who was made dean before the college 
was opened and whe brought to bear upon it all the 
experience, the knowledge, the hard-won victories, of her 
own struggle for an education in the preceding genera- 
tion. For Miss Thomas was a pioneer in the realm of 
woman’s completer education, a movement that so fitly 
preceded the agitation for the adult franchise. In an 
age when it was feared education might destroy 
women’s health and unfit them for their special duties, 
President Thomas, a Baltimorean by birth, ran all the 
risks, accepted all the discouragements then set in the 
way, and determined at all costs to know what she 
could. Her mother was the daughter of the well-known 
John M. Whitall, of Philadelphia, and a Quaker, and 
both her father and mother often spoke in meeting. 
Very likely the parentage answers somewhat for the 
independence and the stanch faith of which I spoke 
just now, a faith that, from the very beginning, knew 
how to face the odds and overcome obstacles. When 
Miss Thomas found that there was no school in Balti- 
more that could prepare her for college, she turned 
to private tutors for instruction until she was fitted 
to enter the Junior class at Cornell. Upon taking her 
degree there, she sought and finally after some urging 
obtained from the trustees of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity the right to work there for a doctor’s degree. 
She was refused class instruction and was only allowed 
to hear Jeetures from an adjoining room. In 1879 Miss 
Thomas and Miss Gwinn were the first two women ad- 
mitted to the modern language department of the 
University of Leipzig. During Miss Thomas’s 
second year at the university, the Saxon parlia- 
ment received a request from the Prussian gov- 
ernment to close its doors to women, but President 
Andrew D. White, then United States minister to 
Germany, and a number of the professors of the uni- 
versity, made intercession, and the two young Amer- 
ican women were allowed to pursue their work until 
the spring of 1883. Both Gittingen and Leipzig at 
that time refused degrees to women, and Miss Thomas, 
not to be daunted, went on to Ziirich, where she was 
viven the highest degree possible. summa cum laude. 
After taking her doctor’s degree this indefatigable 
student went to Paris and continued her work in old 
French at the Sorbonne and the Collége de France, 
and when finally she returned to her native city it 
was to be elected dean by the trustees of Bryn Mawr 
College, and to begin at once to prepare plans for its 
organization. 

It will be easily understood, then, when I say that 
this college is a concrete expression of Miss Thomas 
herself, of her courage, her steadfastness, her faith. 
And it is of no small significance that she, with her 
demands upon the future, her ever-alert sense of 
vistas widening and careers opening to women, should 
yet feel insistently, constantly, an unbroken allegiance 
to the great tradition of the past, so that these very 
buildings, their gray stones and mullioned casements, 
their quaint carvings and trim vines, bear to the eye 
as much as. to the historic sense the closest kinship 
with the mother universities of England. Nor does the 
kinship consist in architectural beauty alone, but in 
the deliberate stress laid upon those studies and re- 
searches which make not so much for mere facts as 
for the real significance of art and history, philosophy 
and humane letters. In earlier days, when the college 
was smaller, the relation between Miss Thomas and 
the students was extraordinarily personal; she lectured 
in the college and was the working head of the Eng- 
lish department. No personal detail of care or anxiety 
was too perplexing or too trivial to be laid before her. 
Her personality, her buoyant health, and unwavering 
faith penetrated and fortified, reached far and went 
deep, and when the students went out from her, hers 
was the image and the superscription. Wherever one 
met these students one found in them in some degree 
her largeness and courage, her enthusiasm and loyalty. 
And while to-day the students hear the president but 
for a seant fifteen minutes in the morning, and meet 
her only by appointment and at long intervals, the 
same influence is around and about them and the mark, 
if less plain, is upon them still. 

When Miss Thomas, as one of the two women on 
the faculty at the opening of the college, was en- 









By Clarence Wellford 


trusted with the entire government of the student body, 
she again showed that faith which is the fundamental 
note of her character. She used her authority by 
handing it over at once to the students themselves. 
“And you have never regretted it?’ I asked the 
president the other day. “ Never for a moment.” 
President Thomas tells us when she first gave over 
the government of the students into their own hands, 
leaving them free to go off for week-ends when they 
desired, or to spend the night in the city, she was 
given, by the President of Harvard College, just two 
years to keep the college open under such a régime. 
That was twenty-three years ago, the college has grown 
steadily, and no restrictions have ever been laid upon 
the students by the faculty. From President Thomas’s 
attitude in this matter we may judge that her faith 
in the general character of women was not less than 
her faith in their intellectual powers. 

It is an easy matter to be overwhelmed by the great 
outlying borders of the unknown into which our 
efforts to extend the little island of the known push 
out, but President Thomas is not only temperamentally 
sanguine, she has also the courage which springs from 
having vanquished many a dragon of despair and de- 
feat and emerged the conqueror. In the matter of the 
education of women she realized early that any 
limitations set upon the development of women meant 
limitation of a whoie race, and that completer educa- 
tion and more thorough training are due no more to 

















President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College 
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the women who are to become teachers and _ profes- 
sional workers than to those who are to become wives 
and mothers. It is long since any one would have 
dared claim that an ill-trained, ill-educated man made 
the best father because he had fewest interests to 
divert him from his children, and perhaps it will not 
be very long before the same argument applied to 
women as mothers may yield up its fallacy. The 
human tendency to live by sentimental tradition is 
only a little less emphasized than the Virginian 
tendeney to hold all life and all customs crystallized 
at the point where our great grandfathers left them. 

Four years ago, President Thomas, with her un- 
baffled faith in the victory of the rational and the just, 
began to speak to the students at Bryn Mawr on 
Woman’s Suffrage. Two years ago a College Equal 
Suffrage League was formed, though it was considered 
a point of discretion to refuse admittance to Freshmen 
until they had had a year to consider their position. 
President Thomas has, then, put herself on record as 
offering to her students the opportunjty to become in- 
formed upon and to consider this matter and decide 
whether or not they wish to enroll themselves with 
those who ask the same franchise which men so 
generously and liberally extended to the most igno- 
rant of negroes half a century ago. 

Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer has given her reasons in 
the North Anerican Review for feeling that women were 
unworthy the franchise. ‘“ The need of our republic,” 
she says, “is character—character to cure the general 
neglect of disagreeable public duties, character to 
fight for one’s dues instead of making concessions, 
character not to yield to blackmail because it’s the line 
of least resistance, character to refuse a double stand- 
ard of honesty, political or commercial.” And then 
she asks, “* Have women character?” Mrs. Meyer sets 
herself on record as believing that the intellects of 
women may be improved, but when it comes to a mat- 
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the Suffrage 


ter of morals she considers them hopeless. The tasks 
allotted to women in the past, she tells us, have not 
been well performed; women have not borne or trained 
children to suit this severe critic of her own sex; they 
have never fulfilled their tasks conscientiously and un- 
complainingly; they lrave not been content without 
public awards and applause; they have not brought to 
bear upon their work the best they had or the best they 
could become. 

Indeed, nothing is more certain than that the 
main obstacle in the way of extending the franchise 
in the United States is not the American man, but the 
uninformed American woman. There has been a false 
but rather showy glamour thrown over the anti- 
suffrage attitude; quite regardless of the fact that it 
is always the bourgeoisie which is afraid of innova- 
tion and bound down by the silly shackles of conven- 
tion it has been considered aristocratic to hold to 
the Eastern harem ideal ef woman as an ornament and 
a toy, as a being more worthy of privileges than re- 
sponsibilities, and more suited to petting and protec- 
tion than to respect and reliance. History and 
knowledge of class tendencies will quickly destroy this 
fiction, for the chief marks of the aristocrat, man or 
woman, are fearlessness, the love of freedom, and the 
sense of power to shoulder responsibilities. At the Anti- 
Suffrage meeting held in New York a short time ago 
—that meeting at which Dr. Lyman Abbott converted 
so many women to the cause of suffrage—a very young 
reporter returned to his mother in much despondency, 
saying, “It’s awful enough for a man to see women 
make chumps of themselves because they want some- 
thing for each other, but to see them make chumps of 
themselves to spite each other and to play up to men, 
is awful.” Doubtless there are some sincerely con- 
vineced anti-suffragists, women whose fathers’ or 
brothers or husbands believed in the so-called ‘ woman’s 
sphere”; women who have been carefully sheltered 
and who know little of the world’s miseries or needs 
but who, with that patience and gentleness and duti- 
fulness which, [ should deem the distinguishing 
characteristic of the average woman, kept them- 
selves busy with the duties closest at hand, and 
were content to reflect the masculine opinion as 
regards all outer issues. For, once given a trust, 
a memory or a cult, women are so_ pathetically 
faithful. They will not even let their dead redeem 
their past by acting for them under new conditions, 
but stand stubbornly at halt where they were left fifty 
years ago, while all things move and only their atti- 
tudes abide. 

It is to such women as these that the College Equal 
Suffrage League must appeal. The fact that there has 
recently been a great public meeting for equal suffrage 
held by college women as such, coming together from 
all the different parts of the country as_ repre- 
sentatives of a movement already organized in fifteen 
States and fourteen colleges, shows that the move- 
ment is destined to spread among the educated classes. 
President Thomas says that this movement in itself 
indicates to her that the colleges of the United States 
are no longer to be the homes of lost causes, but that 
educated women are now ready to bear their part in 
the stupendous social changes of which the demand for 
woman’s suffrage is but the outward symbol. During 
the sixty years since the first woman’s suffrage conven- 
tion was held till now, the mighty movement for the 
education of woman has run its triumphant course, 
and to-day the last barriers are down, and _ the 
universities of Germany, the greatest centres of 
scientific learning, have all been opened to women 
on the same terms as men. It is difficult to 
believe that educated women will or ean remain in- 
different to the tremendous issues involved in the eause 
of woman’s suffrage. It is not only that wherever 
women have the ballot little children and young girls 
are more effectively protected—it is that in the great 
middle classes the struggle for existence is becoming 
so difficult, so constantly more strained and complex, 
that, until women can work and are enabled to sell 
their labor under fair conditions, for fair wages in 
the world’s market, they’ will be afraid to marry un- 
less they marry men of inherited fortune or unusual 
money-making capacity. 

Miss Thomas feels that every trained and thought- 
ful woman owes it to herself and her environment to 
inform herself upon this vital question and deliberately 
take sides. Women’s work in the world can no longer 
be done by indirection and by influence. Secretive and 
underhanded ways of working, once the only method 
possible to women, no longer fit into their trained 
and independent ways of thought. Woman has 
been taught in the last century to stand on her 
own feet, to do her own part in life in an open, 
straightforward and aboveboard way. Powerlessness 
and inefficacy she can still accept with dignity, but to 
be a power behind the throne is an indignity the 
modern woman rejects. 

The fact that the -whole question of woman’s 
suffrage is so closely allied to woman’s education and 
training makes it most fitting, then, that at the recent 
Buffalo convention of the College Equal Suffrage 
League Miss Thomas was elected president, for it 
means that the forces which have been set so earnestly 
and so victoriously to the problem of woman’s fuller 
education may be applied to this attendant question. 

Because, then, she holds so high a point of vantage, 
because she has already created an environment 
saturated with her own personality, because, year by 
year, she sends out into the world nearly a hundred 
young women equipped and strengthened in mind and 
character by her counsels and her example, we con- 
gratulate ourselves that the President of Bryn Mawr 
College is likewise the President of the College Equal 
Suffrage League. 
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ANNE RUTLEDGE 


(Continued from page 26.) 
Drawing up in front of the tavern, he 
ran in, eager to meet Annie. 

Amazed at his return, her thoughts 
conflicting, her grief stirred anew, Mrs. 
Rutledge told him she had been dead 
nearly a week. Distressed beyond power 
of speech,: the desolate man stumbled 
back to the wagon and told his mother 
the terrible news. His dream, too, had 
led him to a gloomy and indefinite shore, 
whose darkness no mortal vision could 
penetrate. With an aching heart he 
turned back toward his farm, his tears 
dimming the landscape which for so long 
he had yearned to behold again. He 
thought of the sickness unto death which 
had delayed him in Ohio on his way to 
his Eastern home. There, grimly facing 
death, he had concealed his name, his 
business, even his destination from the 
people about him. A month passed be- 
fore he was able to resume his journey. 
Fear had entered his heart that Annie 
Rutledge might have forgotten him, and 
in his fear he forbore writing to her. 
None of her letters had reached him, and 
patiently had he waited till in person he 
could prove the truth of all he had told 
her. Alas, had he written but a line! 

Thinking on these things, he drove now 
in the gathering twilight to the farm 
which, as he had told Annie, should be- 
come a home for his mother and her 
children. 

One gray November day, toward eve- 
ning, a stranger was seen walking toward 
Concord. The wind was raw and cutting, 
and flakes of snow now and then fell on 
his cheek. Absorbed in reflection, he 
travelled through the quiet graveyard and 
came to a newly made grave. Approach- 
ing the sacred spot, his breast bursting 
with agony, he knelt above the beloved 
form. His glance caught the figure of a 
tall, dark-faced man emerging from the 
thicket and coming forward with long 
strides. The tall man stopped a moment 
as if hesitating. 

* John.” 

* Abe.” 

Clasping hands across the grave, the 
two strong men knelt in silence together 
and mingled their tears in a common 
sorrow. 

Many years later, in the Governor’s 
Room at the Capitol at Springfield, a man 
was walking slowly to and fro, his hands 
clasped behind him, his face dreary with 
reflection. He was alone. For many 
months he had been the central figure in 
a great national contest, a campaign and 
an election which should determine 
whether this country should be half slave 
and half free, or all the one thing or all 
the other. The people had passed judg- 
ment on that question, and Abraham Lin- 
coln was President-elect. For months he 
had not known privacy; the great and 
powerful had come and gone, the wise 
and the foolish had spoken; but they all 
had left him to bear the burden of the 
nation alone; to solve the problem of its 
destiny. He had not yet announced his 
readiness to depart for Washington. He 
felt that he could not go until once more 
his eyes had seen the familiar places of 
his youth and once more he had greeted 
his aged mother. 

Weary with the labors of the day, he 


_was seeking rest in a few: moments’ 


privacy and, if possible, in a’ few mo- 
ments’ sleep. He stretched himself upon 
the sofa. Again he was swiftly travelling 
on some strange unusual vessel, toward a 
gloomy and indefinite shore. The shadows 


























Woman suffrage in Washington 


THE HOUSE ON EIGHTH STREET, NEAR 

PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, WHICH HAS 

RECENTLY BEEN PURCHASED. FOR USE 

AS A NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 





of night overhung him, and the stillness 
of death compassed him about. The 
vividness of the dream awakened him. 
Again had the mysterious messenger come 
to him from the unknown. A flood of 
memories came over him, sweeping him 
back to the days of his youth, the days of 
aspiration, toil, and infinite loss. Arising, 
though little refreshed, he quietly now 
slipped away from Springfield down to 
Farmington, to pay perhaps his last 
greetings of affection to his mother. With 
tears streaming down her cheeks the good 
woman at last released him, giving him 
her blessing, and mingling with it her 
prophecy that his life would be taken by 
his enemies. Profoundly moved and with 
gloomy forebodings, at last he broke 
away from her. But his heart yearned 
for a glimpse of the scenes of his youth, 
and he kept on his journey, meeting many 
old-time friends who had known and had 
helped him in his days of struggle. Some 
of these friends he had first known in 
New Salem. 

That humble hamlet was no more. 
Hardly a vestige of it remained. The 
pioneers were scattered or dead, and the 
place was a place of memories. 

A few days later some of these New 
Salem friends of old were among the 
throng that surged into the Capitol to 
grasp his hand and murmur benedictions 
upon ‘him. 

“Tsaae,”’ said the President to one of 
these, after asking about all the early 
families of New Salem and recalling old 
times—*“ Isaac, I loved Annie Rutledge; 
I loved her dearly. She was a handsome 
girl, and would have made a good and 
loving wife. I did honestly and truly 
love the girl, and think often of her now.” 

Then, pausing, a look of inexpressible 
grief overspreading his face, the five-and- 
twenty years which had passed since her 
death seemed to roll back and the agony 
of that day again came over his soul. 
With an effort he regained his composure 
and said, half whispering the words, 

“And I have loved the name of Rut- 
ledge to this day.” 

Twenty-five years after Lincoln’s death, 
the piety of friendship removed the re- 
mains of Annie Rutledge from the ne- 
glected graveyard in which she was buried 
—for the graveyard had suffered the 
melancholy fate of New Salem. For more 
than half a century the grave of the 
woman with whom Lincoln said his heart 
was buried remained -unmarked. But it 
had never been forgotten by those who 
loved her, and her sad story was its im- 
perishable monument. 

The traveller to-day visiting beautiful 
“Oakland,” the ‘ God’s-acre” of Peters- 
burg, will find a grave lonely and apart. 
A young tree grows beside it, and at its 
head there rests a stone of unpolished 
granite bearing the simple inscription, 
“Anne Rutledge.” 





When Clocks Were Young 


THE art of telling time is as old as 
the earliest historical records, though the 
methods employed in dividing up the day 
into equal periods have varied greatly 
during the past eras; and only in modern 
times have watches and clocks, as we 
know them, become customary. Many of 
these are most elaborate, but practically 
all possess a circular dial or face. How- 
ever, only as late as the sixteenth century 
many watches were oval in shape, and an 
oblong one with six sides kept splendid 
time after it had been repaired ninety 
years later. 

Probably the earliest form of time- 
piece was the ‘“gnomon,” or index rod, 
of a sun-dial. At first this was merely 
an upright stick placed in a sunny spot, 
and measuring the passage of the day by 
its shadow cast upon the bare earth, be- 
cause the dial was a later innovation. 

The sand-glass, still frequently used as 
an indicator for the boiling of eggs, dates 
back two thousand years, and was always 
reliable in marking a fixed space of time, 
such as the hour. It has not been very 
many years since the hour-glass had its 
particular place on the pulpits in our 
churches as an ever-present reminder to 
the preacher not to overtax the attention 
of his audience. The finer glasses were 
filled with powdered egg-shells thorough- 
ly dried, for this material was not so 
susceptible to atmospheric moisture. 

A still earlier instrument was _ the 
clepsydra, which measured time by the 
efflux of water through a tiny orifice. 
There were two types of these; in the 
first the water trickled from a small 
opening in one vessel and slowly filled 
a receptacle which was graduated to in- 
dicate periods of time, and generally a 
“floater” pointed out the height of the 
water on the side of the vessel. In the 
second variety of clepsydra the graduated 
vessel, having a small orifice in the bot- 
tom, rested upon a surface of water and 
gradually filled and sank at the expira- 
tion of the fixed interval. 
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Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 


the least expensive of foods. There is 
no waste. There is most nourishment. 
Always fresh and crisp. Never stale. 
No broken crackers. Always whole 
and inviting. There can be no better 
soda crackers than 


Uneeda RC 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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In the majority of 
cases where we have 
sold the Burroughs 
Machines, the men 
who bought them, 
first thought they had 
no use for them. They 
were willing to elim- 
inate any possible 
doubt, however, by 
giving the Burroughs 
a fair trial. You can’t 
tell what a man can do 
until you've tried him on 
your own business. No more 
can you understand the value of a 
Burroughs till you've given it a fair trial, and found out 
what the machine can do. If you wanted an efficient man for 
your accounting department, and you found that you could have 
one for a month's trial without salary—and at the end of a month 
if he didn’t make good you could fire him without question, you'd 
jump at the opportunity, to accept that proposition, wouldn't you? 
And if you also found, after the man had made good, that you could 
keep him at an office boy’s salary, you'd jump at that chance, too. 
Now, here’s the point—the 


BURROUGHS 


(Wins ont of every un adding ana lishng machines sold are Burroughs) 
Adding and Listing Machine 
is more than a man in an accounting department; it is an infallible detail brain that cannot be overworked 
Try a Burroughs on Your Own Business for a Few Weeks Free 


If, at the end of that time, you don’t want it, send it back at our expense. If you find, as we believe you will, .-” ., 

t you can’t get without it, it will cost you to keep it appro: the year's salary of an office boy, |. Please 
and you'll get the equivalent of the services of a high class bookkeeper plus about fifty per cent. of , d 
accuracy. That is your fairest means of knowing just what a Burroughs will do for you. a seng me 

No matter what the size or nature of your business, whether you employ a staff of bookkeepers or . one free copy, 
own accounting, there isa Burroughs to meet your requirements " -on," lift the detail - 
load from the shoulders of your employees or yourself, and give a fair chance for creative, busi- “A Better Day's 





ness-building efficiency. Give your details to a Burroughs and get your worth out." « ” 
of the beuino in vour employ. t of 58 dient median, hand or Sscuin, tease'e “— Work ; : 
i to your business, PA Harper's Weekly, Feb. 13 
Our Book'A ers Work”’ contains a history of accounting from the beginning, ..” 
together with a cleer and concise revue of the most direct present-day business methods To.......cscececeseseseeneeees eccocesee 


and systems. Itisn't a Burroughs catalog. It deservesa placein yourofficelibrary. 
Free if You'll Ask for It 


Fill out the coupon or wnite today for full information regarding the trial A Keath cssccecsenss soccsccesceecooeses: oe 
of a Burroughs, stating the firm name and nature of your business. _.~” 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY fo Size of office force.........sssecseesseeees enccacenccocececes . 
17 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan ? 
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HUNTER WHISKEY 


HAS GAINED PUBLIC FAVOR BE- 
CAUSE IT ISA PERFECTLY PURE RYE 
WHISKEY, RICH, RARE AND MELLOW 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE DRINKING RHINOCEROS. 


He’d been drinking, this seamy Rhinoceros, 


But he said, “’Tis absurd. 


Tho’ my sight’s somewhat blurred, 
To say I am drunk, is preposterous.” 








In Concert Halls all of the world’s greatest 


pianists use the Steinway 
when at the height of their artistic career. It is 
their first and only choice, when a free and unbiased 
choice has been made, a choice uninfluenced by 
modern commercial methods, and prompted only 
by a desire and a need for the best the world can 
give them. 


In Royal Palaces the Steinway is the 


chosen Piano. No other 
piano house has been and is so signally honored 
by Royalty as the house of Steinway. No other 
piano has met with the approval that has been 
accorded the Steinway by the royal and imperial 
houses of the old world. 


In Private Homes the Steinway piano is the 


choice of the cognoscenti 
the world over, treasured as one of the most 
precious Household Gods, a necessary essential of 
the refined home. Its very possession puts the seal 
of supreme approval upon the musical taste of its 
owner, for it denotes the highest degree of culture 
and musical education. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
ee 






Steinway Pianos can be 
bought of any authorized 
Steinway dealer at New 
York prices, with cost of 
transportation added. Illus- 
trated catalogue and prices 
sent on request and mention 
of this magazine. 


MINIATURE GRANO 
EBONIZEO CASE 
PRICE $800 


! 


Ex- 


perience 
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comfortable steamers, with “" sa- 
loons, large smoking sn age: ; your profits. This free booklet deals with 


cabins and ample promenade decks | “iowto manage a business 
How to sell guods 


is the ideal route to —How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 


md ~How to collect money 
C@) r ] a —How to stop cost leaks 
—How totrainand handlemen_ - 


—How to get and hold a position 


9,059-Word 
Business Baok Free 


2 Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus- 
has proved that the ocean tip m trated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells how 
ticeless Business Experience, squeezed from the 
ives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men .may be 
made yours—yours to boost yoursalary, to increase 







i i —How to advertise a busi 
Also St. Johns River —— ag ow to adve ames "28S metho 
vil i this f book binds you to nothing, involves you 
tween Jackson le, a at a, ee. may iosthe means of starting you on a 


De Land, Sanford, Enter- broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 


prise, F la., and intermediate land- “Send on your 9,059-word Booklet. Send to 


when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 


SYSTEM, Dept, 223-2, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





cits and Komunt sevice | DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE LAW 


via the ' By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history ofour country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good judgment, with the eminent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. $2.25 net. 




















Astronomy with the Naked Eye 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


T last here is a book on astronomy for us who want to know just the 
plain things about the stars. No telescopes, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel—only better. The plan of the book 
is to enable the casual observer of the night skies to appreciate the scheme 
of the constellations. Every fact and every principle have been made 
concrete and specific, if you need it. At the end is a group of charts 
showing stars visible to the naked eye and the outlines of the constellation 
figures. This book by Professor Serviss answers every requirement for a 
thoughtful, valuable gift. 

With Charts in Color. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


The Friendly Stars 


By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


OW to know the stars without scientific knowledge is what this book 
tells—what their names are, why they have different colors, how they 
change their positions in the skies—all the signs that we observe each night 
and know so little about are here explained with great charm. No prelimi- 
nary study is necessary. With Diagrams. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 








Side-Lights on Astronomy 
By SIMON NEWCOMB 


OW large is the universe? How long will it endure? What becomes 

of the sun’s energy radiated into space? These and kindred ques- 

tions Professor Newcomb discusses in the light of the most recent knowledge. 
The various chapters of this work have to do with the larger aspects of 
astronomy rather than with its minute technical details. Everything is 
discussed in the light of the best knowledge obtainable. The book tells 
what astronomers are doing and in a general way describes their methods. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Pith of Astronomy 


By SAMUEL G. BAYNE 


ITHOUT mathematics. A simple and concise explanation of those 
portions of astronomy which have a popular bearing, adapted to 
interest those who have no technical knowledge of the science. It is both 
accurate and reliable. lliustrated. $1.00. 
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UNSTINTED 


The 
Testing —— 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


@ NEW YORK TIMES: 
©) “ This brilliantly gifted author is certainly 
the peer of any one now actively engaged 
in writing novels.” 


@ BUFFALO EXPRESS: 
~ “Everywhere it is conceded that ‘The 
Testing of Diana Mallory’ is the great 
D * novel of the year.” 


@ CHICAGO JOURNAL: . 
“Diana is more spontaneous than any 
other woman drawn by Mrs. Ward.” 


@ BROOKLYN TIMES: 
“ Of all that notable gallery of characters, 
none is more appealing, certainly none 
more lovable, than Diana Mallory.” 


Mallory @SAN_ FRANCISCO ne 


“ By far the strongest story in its purely 
human appeal that Mrs. Ward has 
written.” 


@ NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE: 
: “Mrs. Ward grows in depth of human 
A New Novel by feeling. She has never written a book 
so full of the red-ripe of the heart nor 
created a heroine of so lovable a per- 


sonality.” 
Mrs. H ul p : gq “MM. ill find i ‘ h I f 
any WI in ti 
y in ‘The esting oO 


Diana Mallory’ the crown of this dis- 
tinguished writer’s literary efforts.” 


@ CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN : 
“Mrs. Ward has never drawn a heroine 
who makes such an a 1 to human 
sympathies as Diana Mallory.” 


@ PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
“Better than anything she has done 
before.” 


With Eight Mlustrations by 
W. HATHERELL, R. I. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE SPELL +: | 


By William Dana Orcutt 
ERE is a young wife who struggles 


against the passionate fear that her hus-. 
band is happier in the companionship of an-- 


other woman—and who loves and protects 
the otherwoman! A handsome young dream- 
er is the husband, wrapped up in-his scholar’s 
passion for the past, adoring his beautiful 
“ society girl” wife, but finding a mysterious, 
sweet companionship in her friend, whose in- 
tellect flashes back to his. As these two work 
together in an old library, the young wife 


~makes up her mind that her husband prefers — 


her friend. And when you read the story 
you learn whether or not this is true—the 
wife sympathizing with the other woman’s 
hopeless love, the other woman refusing to 
betray her. The wife’s frank offer to her hus- 

. band to give him up brings on a climax which 
sets “ The Spell” altogether apart from most 
novels of married life. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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LINCOLN BOOKS 


Every American Should Have 


The Toy-Shop A STORY OF LINCOLN 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


HE kind of story that brings a lump to the throat and a glimpse 

of glory to the eyes. There is Lincoln visiting a toy-shop to 
buy tin soldiers for his little son, and talking with the old toy-maker, 
veteran of Napoleon’s wars, who unconsciously wrings the over- 
burdened President’s heart with tales of his emperor. News of the 
assassination comes, and one feels the mighty throb of sorrow that 
passed through the country in the impression made on one humble heart. 


Pictorial Cover in Colors. 16mo, Cloth. 50 cents net 


Lincoln ana the Sleeping Sentinel 
By LUCIUS E. CHITTENDEN 


“LINCOLN’S heart was as tender as ever beat in a human breast,” 

Mr. Chittenden writes. And in no incident is it more beauti- 
fully shown than in that of the sleeping sentinel. It is one of the 
great stories of American history—more than a story, because it quickens 
the pulses and moistens the eye to a noble end. Moreover, it is true. 
In this volume the authentic account of an historic incident is presented 
by one who took an actual part in it. 





With Colored Frontispiece. 16mo, Cloth. 50 cents net 





Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln 


Revised Edition 
By the DISTINGUISHED MEN OF HIS TIME 


T is the personal Lincoln who lives before us in these pages. With 
the passage of time actual recollections of Lincoln acquire a super- 
lative value. There are the recollections of lawyers who rode the 
circuit with Lincoln in Illinois and listened to his tales before the fires 
of wayside taverns; there are descriptions of his early political cam- 
paigns, vivid pictures of Lincoln the President, Lincoln in the dark 
days of the Civil War, Lincoln at Gettysburg, Lincoln the liberator, 
and Lincoln the soldiers’ friend. Cloth. Octave. $2.00 net 


Recollections of President Lincoin 


And His Administration 
By LUCIUS E. CHITTENDEN 


Register of the Treasury Under Lincoin 


ME. CHITTENDEN’S book belongs to the valuable class of au- 


thentic memorials of a great historic time. Lincoln admitted 
him to his friendship, and occasionally would take refuge in the 
Register’s office as a retreat. It is a picture full of human interest and 
sympathy, that of the weary man, sore burdened with the cares of state, 
finding thus in the inner room the solitude he yearned for. 


470 pages. With Portrait. Octavo. $2.50 





Abraham Lincoln 
By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN 


HE author knew Lincoln personally, visited the scenes of his early 
life, and had many interviews with those who knew Lincoln. The 
strong points of his book are its readableness, its numerous illustrations 
of places connected with Lincoln’s early career, and its portraits of 
leading men during war times. a a 
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